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One Stop Corview 


Here’s real service—from a single spot—on the dot... in 


just one stop! Yes, this customer’s getting the full treatment 
—complete, efficient service. 


In such a way, Jam Handy operates! Under one roof it offers 
practically everything in visual presentations or film adver- 
tising that sales or sales promotion managers need. 


This One Stop Service saves confusion and duplication of effort. 
The Jam Handy Organization provides a single source of sup- 
ply, a single responsibility, a single accounting—benefits 
that assure you the greatest service at the lowest cost. 

If you are planning a consumer selling promotion, a special 
sales meeting, or a training program, it will pay you to look 


at this list of Jam Handy products and services. For fast, 
sure One Stop Service: write or phone— 
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JAM HANDY 


Motion Pictures 
Meetings Packages 
Television Commercials 
Demonstration Devices | 
Screen Advertising | 
Skits 

Cartoon Comedies 

Training Manuals 

Slidefilms 

Pictorial Booklets 

Transparencies 

Slides 

Film Distribution 

Turnover Charts 

Meeting Guides 

Tape Recordings ' 
Disc Recordings 
Promotion Pieces 
Poster Charts 
Banners 

Training Devices 
Quiz Materials 
Speech Coaching 


Pageants 
Stage Presentations ; 
Portable Stagettes | 


Meeting Equipment 
Projection Service 
Technicolor Productions 
Field Surveys 
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@ At four o’clock, Wednesday afternoon, May 10, six young 
people from the high schools of Michigan stepped before a 
podium in the beautiful Rackham amphitheatre at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. For five minutes of 
debate, each presented the pros and cons of the question: 
“Resolved that the President of the United States.should be 
elected by direct vote of the people.” 


; These six young folks, previously chosen for their proficiency 
7 in debate, were competing for the $2,500 annual college 
scholarship awards offered by The Detroit Free Press for 


excellence in debate. 


Che Detroit Free Axess 
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WE WILL SEND THESE THREE YOUNG PEOPLE TO COLLEGE 


At the conclusion of this contest, John Gilbert, 18 year old 
Albion High School senior won first place and $1,200; Roger 
Kidston, Plymouth High School senior, won second place 
and $800; and Miss Sue Carter of Albion High School, third 
place and $500 to be used in helping to defray the expenses 


of a college education. 


For twenty-five years The Detroit Free Press has 
sponsored the debate work in the high schools of the 
state. During this season 130 high schools took 


part in debates before audiences of 150,000 persons. 


By fostering the interest of the young high school 
students of Michigan in public speaking, we believe 
that at the same time, we are making them better 
newspaper readers and better customers for your 


products. | 


AMONG ALL MCRNING NEWSPAPERS 
IN AMERICA THE FREE PRESS IS 
FIRST IN CIRCULATION INCREASES 


(Advertisement ) 


FROZEN FOODS 
IN ST. PAUL 


A comprehensive picture of frozen 
food usage is detailed in the 1950 
Consumer Analysis of the St. Paul 
Market. 

In order to capture a qualitative 
appraisal of each classification, the 
relative frequency of purchase and 
the percent of families who tried and 
discontinued the use of the product 
was measured for the first time. 


Ilere is the comparison: 


Percent of All Families 
Occasion Tried But 
Regularly ally Discontinued Never 


Vegetable 10.0% 425% 2.1% 45.4% 
Fruit 6.0 50.5 2.2 41.3 
Poultry 2.1 21.2 1.6 75.1 


Several interesting observations 
can be made from this data. Al- 
though better than half the families 
in St. Paul have tried frozen vege- 
tables and fruits only 2% discon- 
‘inued their use. On the other hand, 
only 25% have tried poultry and 
again nearly 2% reported discontinu- 
ing its use—more than double the 
rate of discontinuance found among 
fruit and vegetable buyers. 

As to frequency of purchase, 
frozen vegetables have the highest 
percent of regular users. However, 
frozen fruits have the highest per- 
cent of over-all usage. (Regular plus 
occasional users). 

Equally interesting is the brand 
consciousness of the families buying 
in each classification. Among the 
regular buyers, only 1.7% of the re- 
porting families did not know what 
brand of frozen vegetables they 
bought. ‘This jumped to 2.8% for 
frozen fruits and 7.9% for frozen 
poultry. For occasional buyers, the 
lack of brand consciousness is more 
marked. Here is the percentage of 
don’t know for the three classifica- 
tions: 11.1%, frozen vegetables; 
13.4%, frozen fruits; 14.0% frozen 
poultry. 

These frozen food classifications 
are only three of the 150 classifica- 
tions studied in the 1950 Consumer 
Analysis of the St. Paul Market. 
These classifications cover brand 
preferences for foods, soaps, toiletries, 
beverages, home appliances and gen- 
eral consumer buying habits. If you 
are looking for pertinent informa- 
tion concerning your product in the 


St. Paul Market, send for this re-- 


search report today. Write General 
Advertising Department, St. Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press, St. Paul 1, 
Minnesota, or Ridder-Johns, Inc. 
with offices in New York, Chicago, 


Detroit and Minneapolis. 
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T. R. TAKES 
HIGHEST COUNT 
BY ENCIRCLING 

SALES POTENTIALS 

AT THE TIME 
PURCHASE 
IS CONTEMPLATED 


<x Your sales message in Thomas Register 


will have the buyer’s attention when he 
is actually interested in buying your prod- 
uct. This is second in importance to your 
salesman being present at the precise 
moment. Remember... 

“Only T. R. satisfies T. R. clientele.” 


E500 TR Swedes 
Gut Be Wong “ 


HABITUALLY CONSULTED BY ALL DEPARTMENT 

HEADS, REPRESENTING 60% OF THE TOTAL 

INDUSTRIAL PURCHASING POWER OF THE U. S., 

WHO ARE CONCERNED WITH WHAT TO BUY & 
WHERE TO BUY. 


96% ABC Paid Circulation 


THOMAS 
REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE e 


NEW YORK I, N. Y. 


Get a load 
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Air ‘reio’ 


———— 


When slow, uncertain, delivery and high 
damage costs weigh heavily on your mind, 
just load your shipping problems onto 
fast, easy-to-use, LOW COST Capital 
AIRFREIGHT and discover the most efficient 
shipping service you ever used! 


New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and 70 other 

major cities 


AMERICA’S FINEST AIRFREIGHT SERVICE 
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Available Now 


The practical, 190-page book on newspaper color 
’ advertising, ‘Production of R.O.P. Color,” plus 
two full-sized newspaper sections of 24 pages, 


with 16 pages in color. 


Available Soon 


A new readership survey of a 254-page Sunday Mil- 
waukee Journal—too large for general distribution 


of marked copies. Ask for a personal showing. 


Available Now 


The 1950 Milwaukee Journal Consumer Anal- 
ysis, 27th Annual Edition with up-to-date data 
on buying habits, brand preference, ownership, 
buying plans, dealer distribution. 


Available Always 
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The highest one-paper coverage in any city as large 
or larger—at a milline rate 25% lower than the av- 
erage for newspapers of comparable size. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC, 


By County Agents in Missouri a 


-- from standpoint of Useful Info 


County Agents—real farm experts—know their farmers and 
farmer families. They visit in the farm home, work in field and feed lot | : 
on balanced farming programs, promote and instruct in the most : 


profitable agricultural practices. County Agents’ suggestions have a vital | 
influence on farm operations—and on farmer purchases. | 


Sell more goods... get more dealer impact..-. 
more for your advertising dollar in The Weekly Star 


because surveys and facts consistently prove it 
7 ri and Kansas. 


- 


to be the top farm paper in Missou 
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Kansas - - over all other farm papers 


; 


ation and Influence on Farmers 


VOTED BEST EDITORIALLY 


John M. Collins, Editor of The Weekly Star, was 
named Outstanding Farm Paper Editor of The Year 
1949 by the American Association of Agricultural 
College Editors. Collins and his staff (every one 
of them can milk a cow) produce the most timely 
and useful farm paper in the U. S. today. 


VOTED BEST BY IMPLEMENT DEALERS 


A recent IMPLEMENT AND TRACTOR SURVEY 
revealed that Kansas and Missouri Implement Deal- 
ers overwhelmingly preferred The Weekly Star to 
carry the factory advertising of the lines they sell— 
as well as their own advertising for used implements 


“Weekly Star Voted Best by Margin of More Than 2 to [ 
Over Second Farm Papers in Missouri and Kansas 
County Agents gave their unbiased first choice to 


The Weekly Star in an independent survey—which 
was made without The Weekly Star’s knowledge. 


County Agents were asked this question: 


“What paper or magazine do you consider to be best 
from the standpoint of useful information given and 
influence it has on the farmers in your county?” 


Results showed The Weekly Star preferred by more 
than a 2 to | margin over the 2nd and 3rd farm papers. 


(Copy of survey sent on request) 


The Weekly Kansas Cily Star. 


OVER 450.000 PAID IN ADVANCE CIRCULATION 


Largest Farm Weekly in America 


HArrison 1200 Chicago 


JULY 15, 
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202 S. State St. 
WEbster 9-0532 
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NEVER UNDERESTIMATE GODFREY 


As a wag puts it, “The dominant factors in America 
used to be the Press, the Pulpit and the Petticoat: Now 
it looks like we have to add Arthur Godfrey to the list.” 
For the poor man’s Bing Crosby, like Der Bingle, has 
begun to exert a profound influence on the country’s 
manners and mores, and his latest influence has been 
felt in the revival of the “uke”—that craze of the ’20’s. 
Godfrey got his start on radio playing one of the things 
and has been stumping for its return to favor. So when 
he got wind of a new plastic ukulele selling for under 
six dollars, but comparable to the expensive kind, he 
talked about it on his radio program. As a result the 
manufacturer, who had been satisfied to turn out 200 of 
his ukes a day, now manufactures 2,500 and at this 
writing is trying to increase production and _ lick his 
100,000-order backlog. 


Such is the power which the man Godfrey exercises 
over his vast audience. And up in the Bronx, in a large 
sun-lit plant, Mario Maccaferri, born in Italy and still 
speaking with a soft Gallic accent, has seen the business 
he began—the manufacture of reeds for fine musical 
instruments—become something altogether different. To- 
day he manufactures the reeds, but his biggest order- 
getter is a little plastic uke. And it all came about be- 
cause Godfrey read, on his radio program, an article 
from The Wall Street Journal about this plastic uke. 


The whole thing started when Mr. Maccaferri—who 
as a boy in Italy worked in a musical instrument factory 


NO POSING with the ''!slander” 
for Godfrey. He wanied to help 
manufacture it, couldn't—not and 
talk about how punk other ukes 
are. He endorsed it; sales zoomed. 


—decided that there was a place for a uke which wouldf 
cost like a toy and play like an expensive musical i 
strument. Maccaferri had been, in Europe, a famous 
concert guitarist until he broke three fingers of his right 
hand. Miserable over the loss of his career, he searched) 
for something at which he could earn his living and 
still be close to music. In his search he found an old§ 
cane reed. He studied it, its production and its use.) 
Reeds, he discovered, have always been the most difficult) 
part of the reed musical instrument to manufacture and 
supply in quantity. He began to make such fine reeds 
that he earned an international reputation. 


Then in 1939, realizing that most of the reed business 
was coming from America, he moved to this country and| 
opened his first plant right on Broadway, in the hear 
of the theatrical district. Soon he was making most of? 
the reeds produced in the U.S. Then came war: It} 
was impossible to get any decent supply of reed and Mac- c 
caferri began experimenting with plastic. Here he had) 
the help of Jimmy Dorsey and Benny Goodman who| 
volunteered to test his attempts. q 

It wasn’t but a year ago that he began to work on the | 
idea of a “fine” plastic uke. Dow Chemical Co., whose § 
Styron was the plastic found most suitable, worked hand- 
in-glove with Maccaferri during his test runs. 


J 
To market the Islander, as he calls the instrument, 
Maccaferri makes heavy use of direct mail and display 7 
pieces for stores. He saw to it that his product was Fair f 
Traded and he advertises it in toy papers, various nef 
tional magazines and in business papers devoted to music. 
He says he had to spend $50,000 before he knew if he ; 
had a musical instrument or not. But thanks to Godfrey | 
it was all worth it. 


Godfrey gave Maccaferri the kind of publicity 
money can’t buy. He endorsed the Islander as a fine 
instrument on which to learn and compared it favorably 
with expensive ukes. Since that day, last March, he has 
made numerous references to the Islander. And, since 
that day, the orders have poured in. The moral: If you 
can’t spend a million dollars on advertising your new 
product, design a new one around one of Arthur God- 
frey’s pet whims. 


GET TWICE AS MUCH DONE: 


The Forbes Magazine of Business offices in New 
York’s lower Fifth Avenue have undergone a face- 
lifting. Yesterday the place looked like a combination 
rabbit warren and penal institution. Today it is a bright, 
modern, efficient thing, and from the transformation, as 4 
sort of super-lagniappe to beauty, Forbes has a happier, 
more productive staff. 


The transformation—long-planned and badly needed— 
didn’t require an interior decorator: It was all done with 
a new contraption called the “Korda-Room.” Korda- 
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! he ‘ the Top Interest Spot in Indiana’s Largest Sunday Newspaper 
" : Here, each Sunday, stories of Hoosier people and places command 
' the highest reader interest in any Indiana publication! Printed in 

tot 

re: r color, and slanted for family-wide reading, The Indianapolis Star 

bly Magazine is a powerful factor in the Sunday Star's all-time circulation 

has f record of 271,805* families. On its tabloid-size pages, with monotone 

nce , . . 

a . to full color, your poduct can enjoy the finest possible display. \ 
ew It's the “natural” for maximum advertising effectiveness in Indiana! 

‘od- | A member of the Locally Edited Group, it is available in the 


Metropolitan Group, or individually through... 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY « NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Room is a development of the functional office furniture 
which E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. sponsored 
for its own use. It is manufactured by Korda Industries. 
Basically, it’s a movable semi-private office comprising an 
L.-shape desk with all integral partitions, cabinets, desk 
drawers, shelving and other accessories. And Forbes has 
the honor of having the first commercial application of the 
du Pont-licensed Korda-Room. 


Remembering the old Forbes layout, dark and gloomy 
and looking like something out of the 90's, we went 
down to take a look at the new Forbes. We discovered 
that, aside from the Korda-Room installation, the only 
other major change in the old layout was the application 
of bright paint and new linoleum. But everyone from the 
messenger boys to the editors waxed eulogistic about the 
New Look. “I get twice as much done as before,” said 
one editor. “No longer do | kill my lunch hour looking 
for something on the boss’s desk,”’ added a secretary. 


And the people who have charge of paying bills at 
Forbes were the happiest of all. One of them pointed out 
that length and width are the dimensions usually con- 
sidered in office layout. When a corporation needs more 
space there are only a couple of solutions—neither very 
happy ones: Rent more space or erect a new building. But 
Forbes found a third solution by using a third dimension: 
height. Instead of spreading out, it spread up. The 
Korda-Room enabled Forbes to place separating parti- 
tions, not on the floor but directly on the desks. Book- 
cases, shelves, reference repositories—all of them went on 
the desk tops, too. And there’s still an abundance of desk 
space for employes. 


OUT OF CHAOS... came order for Forbes. 


And Forbes, in planning its office revamping, had the 
advantage of exhaustive investigations made by du Pont, 
including time and motion studies of executive and sub- 
ordinate personnel at work. It found that by use of the 
du Pont-pioneered functional furniture, 30% less office 
space was needed and at the same time 35% more people 
could be easily accommodated in the same area. And the 
beautiful part of it all: Everything is at the occupant’s 
reach. 

So now perhaps you'll find, as did Forbes, that there’s 
no excuse for the old-style, hit-or-miss office layout. And 
you may find, too, that you have a much more efficient 
staff than you realized. That’s what happened to Forbes. 


IT WOULDN'T 


SURPRISE US! 


Wy 
Sate SOUTH BEND, 


If flying saucers ever come down to earth, South Bend’s 
the logical landing place! This is where new ideas and new 
products come for testing. “Test Town, U.S. A.” is perfectly 
typical of the nation as a whole. So typical, in fact, that 
the U.S. Government chooses it for important tests and 
studies. One newspaper — and only one — covers this great 
test market to saturation. Get the whole story. Write for 
new 1950 market data book, “Test Town, U.S.A.” It’s free. 


All 


Soulh fend 
Cribune [ee 
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yor 1950 Copy is resi, 


HERE ARE THE ANSWERS fo your 
questions about Seattle’s 
buying habits 


This revealing STUDY OF BRAND 
“ PREFERENCES in the rich, important SEATTLE 
MARKET is filled with useful, up-to-the-minute facts about 
Market, Methods, Foods, Toiletries, Home Equipment, General 
Buying Habits. It is a standardized analysis as conducted in 
other leading markets by major newspapers in Milwaukee, 
Indianapolis, Omaha, St. Paul, Columbus, Birmingham, Salt 
Lake City, Sacramento and other cities. 

Get YOUR copy now. Ask your local O’ Mara & Ormsbee man. 
Or write to Advertising Manager, THE SEATTLE TIMES, Seattle 11. 


IN AE TERT. RRS 


THERE IS NO QUESTION about Seattle’s newspaper reading habits. 
THE SEATTLE TIMES is the ACCEPTED newspaper in Seattle. That’s 
why advertisers know they can sell the rich Seattle market by 
advertising ONLY in THE SEATTLE TIMES. 


EATTLE AB 


REACHES 8 OUT OF 10 SEATTLE HOMES 
Represented by O'MARA & ORMSBEE * New York * Detroit * Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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Premium 


Now —Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Papers at 


Standard Prices! 


HERE’S YOUR BEST SUPER SALESMAN — NEW LEVELCOAT— READY FOR SUPERCALENDERING! 


Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For Kim- 
berly-Clark’s four new fully-coated 
Levelcoat* papers with new fiber, 
new formula, give you premium qual- 
ity press performance and reproduc- 
tion—at the cost of ordinary paper! 

You'll see new whiteness and 
brightness, feel new smoothness, in 
all four Levelcoat papers. In make- 
ready, on large or small presses, 


youll discover new economy and 
dependability. Finally, in comparing 
reproduction with that of any other 
paper, at any price, you'll agree 
there’s a striking new difference in 
the quality of printing achieved— 
with less waste—on new Levelcoat. 

So regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, for advertising pieces, mag- 
azines or house organs—look to 
Levelcoat for printability at its best. 


He barks!~ After leaving the automatic barker, 
logs are further stripped by the hand barker. 
Extra steps in the careful preparation of other 
raw materials, too, help assure this new premi- 
um quality. It’s the finest paper in Levelcoat 
history—whiter, smoother, stronger, more versa- 
tile than you ever before believed possible. 


ty 


ip 


Proof of the paper is in the pulp! After fur- 
ther refining, and the addition of Long Lac 
sulphate fibers, this fluid pulp goes to the paper 
machines. The result then, will be a bright new 
premium paper that prints with exciting needle- 
sharpness... gives you brilliant true-to-life repro- 
duction that snaps, sings, sparkles ! 


Ever try to pass 79 final exams? Levelcoat 
does, or it never leaves the mill! Many tests are 
made on precision instruments; others with the 
skilled hands of highly-trained personnel. These 
people are proud of new Levelcoat—proud enough 
to make sure it gives you the press performance 
and reproduction of higher-priced paper! 


Before choosing any printing paper — Look at Levelcoat 


New HIFECT* —with sulphate-cooked 
fibers added, permanence, foldability, di- 
mensional stability make Hifect ideal for 
covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT*-—for finest offset 
printing. Provides a moisture -and -pick-re- 
sistant coating. Offers outstanding foldabil- 
ity. Renders colors without loss of density. 
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New TRUFECT*-—whiter, smoother, folds 
even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 
press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT*—an economy sheet 
for volume printing. Now Multifect has added 
strength, better foldability, greater uniform- 
ity ream-on-ream than ever before. 


KIMBERLY- CLARK 


CORPORATION ; 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN _ \\\Kimberly 
\ Clark 
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Iluminated 15” Ad Clock No. 6. For 
store windows and all-night service inside 
NY | | re maw rf | | | oO stores. Advertising message baked into trans- 

lucent dial. Costs as little as $6.50 (plus tax) in 
maximum quantities. Also No. 604, 12’’ Ad 


me LY Ie 2 y oO ua r mm es SY aa g e Clock, non-illuminated, at $4.95 in maximum 


TIMELY ee 


Non-illuminated 8” Ad Clock No. 603. 
Can be mounted in panels. Used on drink dis- 


pensers, counter dispensers, 
back-of-counter panels 
and so forth, Costs 
$3.45 in maximum 


quantities. 


ee 


, Advertisers who use Telechron Ad Clocks find these units 
one of the wisest investments in their promotion budgets. 


That’s because these long lasting display pieces are on the 
job, day in and out .. . bringing your message to prospects 
at the point of purchase where it counts. Telechron Ad Clocks 
have a low initial cost, low operating cost. They give strong 
sales backing wherever they are used .. . for slogans, trade- 


Promotion and Product Replica Clocks. 


f 


; For use as company gifts to key people outside 
marks, package designs. the organization. Designed to fit into replica of 


For complete details on the entire line send coupon below. your product. Wite price rungs. 


Telechron Inc. A General Electric Affiliate. 


TELECHRON INC., 310 Union Street, Ashland, Massachusetts 


I'm interested in more informati 
'm inter ion about Tel 
liquidating deals for Promoting them, ee ae aren 


9 og) cae a 


Tell me more about: 
[] ost ILLUMINATED AD CLOCKS (Minimum quantity, 100) 
[] ie NON-ILLUMINATED AD CLOCKS (Minimum quantity, 100) 
_} 8” CLOCKS for use in displays or dispensers (Minimum quantity, 50) 
L_] PROMOTION CLOCKS (Minimum quantity, 250) " 
L] PRODUCT REPLICA CLOCKS (Minimum quantity, 500) 
! am interested in... .(No.) Clocks 


® 
ADVERTISING 
CLOCKS 


Your All-Time 
Point -of-Salesmen 


OO SCCROOOOCOE65 00000006866 
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IOWA’S MULTIPLE-SET HOMES. 


HAVE ALMOST TRIPLED 


ry 

| HE 1949 lowa Radio Audience Sur- 
vey* reveals an amazing increase since 
1940 in the number of lowa homes with 
“two sets” and “three-or-more sets.” 
33.3% of lowa homes now have two sets 
whereas in 1940 there were only 13.8% 


. . « 12.4% have three or more against 


4.4% in 1940. 


Extra sets mean extra listening. Where 
an lowa home has four or more sets, 
67.7 of the families use two sets simul- 
taneously on an average weekday. Where 
the home has three sets, 44.3% of the 
families use two sets simultaneously. 
Where the home has two sets, 26.4% of 
the families use two sets simultaneously. 


In addition to the extra listening caused 
by two or three sets being heard at the 
same time, there is a large but unmea- 
sured amount of added listening in cars, 
offices, barns, ete. 


SINCE 1940! 


Sets create the 1950 Iowa audience, and 
WHO continues to get the greatest share 
of this audience. Write to us or ask Free 
& Peters for your copy of the 1949 
Survey. It tells all the facts. 


* The 1949 Edition is the twelfth annual study 
of radio listening habits in lowa. It was made 
by Dr. F. L. Whan of Wichita University—is 
based on personal interviews with 9,116 Iowa 
families, scientifically selected from cities, 
towns, villages and farms all over the State. It 
is widely recognized as one of the nation’s most 
informative and reliable radio research proj- 


ects. 


+ for lowa PLUS + 


Des Moines . « « 50,000 Watts 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 


FREE & PETERS, Inc., 


National Representatives 
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NEWS REEL 


FRED A. KAUFMAN 


Named general sales manager of The McKay Co., 
manufacturers of commercial and __ industrial 
chains, arc welding electrodes, chemical products. 


Loe ee 


ARTHUR G. BURTNETT 


Former chairman of the Massachusetts Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Commission, appointed director 
of trade relations for Seagram-Distillers Corp. 


WILMER H. CORDES 


Manager of market development and advertising, 
American Steel & Wire Co., has been named gen- 
eral staff manager of the firm's Sales Department. 


SRS PMS RES EET Hs 


JERRY NEWMAN 


For last two years in Merchandising Department of 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., rejoins The Moore Enamel- 
ing & Manufacturing Co. to head sales direction. 


J. B. WARD 


Named vice-president and general manager of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., he had most 


recently been in charge of domestic distribution. 


OP 


bath an 


CHARLES H, GODDARD 


Assumes responsibility for national accounts sales, 
Lighting Division, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
he also continues as manager of Utility Sales. 


JEAN DE JEN 


Sales campaign manager, General Electric Co., re- 
signs to become president and general manager of 
Oravisual Co., Inc., training aids manufacturer. 


CHARLES V. LIPPS 


With the Carnation Co. since 1936, and most re- 
cently its Eastern Division sales manager, he is ap- 
pointed general sales manager of The Simoniz Co. 
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- preset agtiene 


ITEM SHEET: Retailers get advance information 
and a reproduction of all ads an eighth page or 
larger in plenty of time to make plans. Item 
sheets tell the whole story and tell it fast, give 
resources, retail price, available promotion mate- 
rial, facts for sales training and advertising copy. 
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mx. POI ser Brotnere, 186~ 
52 SOO A CEAIR, 97-99 Se eae 29, MSD 


SUMMARY FOR THE BOSS: A quick, eas y 

to coordinate the promotion of all items! > ¥ 
kit. The head man gets a listing of every “yyy 
in the Post’s Item Promotion Service. Th 
grouped by departments. Price and resow? 

given. There is space to note action taken 
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Px SATURDAY EVENING 
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ored to retailers’ specifications, The Saturday Evening Post’s weekly 
Promotion kit goes to the nation’s leading department stores. 
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MERCHANDISING NEWS: Here’s a fast-moving 
newsletter of facts on promotions, sales trends, 
stunts, and statistics. It’s done in the retail lan- 
guage by a staff that knows the retail business. 
And it is backed up by years of experience that 
the Post has in merchandising research. 


Post 


Ail you wont Ore 
available by writ 


DISPLAY AIDS: Retailers get the right mats, 
repro proofs, copy for signs, etc. They’re on hand 
at the right time. At regular intervals such aids 
are included in the Item Promotion Service 
mailing. They are designed to help make item 
promotions quick, easy, and effective. 
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ROOF OF THE WORLD 
AUS. Consuls Own Story 
ot His Flight From the Reds 


NY itive.0n the kage ot Paretion 
és By Laas brombeid 


ANNAPOLIS 


THE AMAZING 
DANNY KAYE 
Oy toe Atox Morrie 
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SUCCESS STORIES: Want to know how one 
store used celebrities to push shirts? How another 
started a run on stockings? The success stories 
are case histories of how other merchandise men 
are using The Saturday Evening Post’s weekly 
Item Promotion Service and using it successfully. 


Twenty years ago The Saturday Evening Post 
pioneered in developing scientific merchandising 
information and methods. The Post’s Item Pro- 
motion Service is just one of many aids to 
advertisers and merchandisers. Ask your 


Saturday Evening Post representative to tell you 
about the others. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


CASE WIGTORY OF A 
PARKED CONVICT 
By batrn Bastin Martin 


Old Age ~1 Spit in its Eye! 
By Kaen Monto. Mrs 


MAN WHO OWNS 
TWE ST, (OUTS CARDS 
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want Households 
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for the ) 
of Washingto™ 


= Get Your Full Share of the 
- 
— <== Pacific Northwest’s 


Pacific Northwest 


wenteriom | = BIGGER FARM DOLLARS 


$6,330 


U. S. Average 
Farm Income 


For six years in a row the farmers of Washington, Idaho C 
and Oregon have enjoyed cash receipts in excess of a billion J 
dollars each year. In 1949 cash from crops, livestock and 
livestock products resulted in an average income per farm 
34% above the U. S. Farm Average. For every $1.00 earned 
by the average U. S. farmer, Pacific Northwest farmers 
earned $1.34. 


$4,728 
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To Farmer Buying This Year In The Rich 


> 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST FARM MARKET 


ew! Factual! Helpful! 
‘AVAILABLE NOW! 


The Twenty-Seventh Edition of the Pacific 

Northwest Farm Trio’s Annual Consumer Survey 
| Gives You Buying Intentions and Brand Pref- 
» erences for— 


Farm Machinery and Equipment 
Automobiles, Trucks, and Accessories 
Clothing 

' Plumbing, Heating, and Cooking Equipment 
Electrical Appliances and Equipment 
Food Products 
Canning Supplies 
Soaps and Cleansers 
Livestock and Poultry Feed and Supplies 
Petroleum Products 
Building Material 


aho 
lion 
and 
arm 
ned 
ners 


rl 


- \ ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 
eee Western Associated Farm Papers, Chicago, New York, San Francisco 


COMBINED NET PAID CIRCULATION OVER 170,000 EACH ISSUE 


How does your product stand in the billion dollar Pacific 
Northwest Farm Market? 


Are you getting your full share of sales from the pros- 
perous farmers of Washington, Idaho and Oregon who 
earned $1.34 last year to every $1.00 earned by the 
average U. S. Farmer? 


Get the facts that will help you make more sales—send 
for your copy of The Pacific Northwest Farm Trio’s 1950 
consumer survey. It’s ready and waiting for you and it’s 
filled with facts on what Washington, Idaho and Oregon 
farmers plan to buy this year. The 27th edition of the Farm 
Trio’s annual survey provides timely, helpful information on 
buying intentions, brand preferences and amounts to be 
purchased for more than 145 products ranging from Food 
to Farm Equipment. A special section reports ownership of 
appliance items. 


Whatever you sell, here’s a survey you can use now to 
help you build more sales in the Pacific Northwest Farm 
Market—a high income market worth intensive sales effort. 
This billion dollar market can be easily sold with the home- 
state farm magazines, The Washington Farmer, The Idaho 
Farmer and The Oregon Farmer. Only these three long- 
established, widely-read state farm magazines have the 
coverage, penetration and influence that really gets results. 


Write to the advertising manager today and the return 
mail will carry your copy of “What's Being Bought.” 


GENERAL OFFICES: Spokane, Washington 
STATE OFFICES: Seattle, Boise, Portland 
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This is the V. P. 
in Charge of Sales, who 


when his product story 
was told to 1,000,000* 
MEN who read and own 
The Elks Magazine. 


*Dec. 1949 ABC statement— 
928,010 circulation—a substantial 
bonus over guaranteed 850,000 
on which current rates are based. 


YOU'LL SELL IT... 
iF YOU TELL IT IN 


New York + Chicago + Detroit 
Los Angeles + Seattle 


Add 4-COLOR PUNCH 
to Your 
POST CARD MAILINGS! 


@ 27 Eye-Catching Color Designs 
+ ready for you to imprint with your sales 
message by any process ¢ typewriter, stencil, 
multigraph, mimeograph, letterpress, litho- 
graph, etc. 


@ Cost Approx. Ac per Card 


Attention-getting as mailing cards, business reply 
cards, etc. Mail first class for only Ic. Send now 
for prices and 27 FREE SAMPLES showing the 


color designs! 


Mail Coupon Now! 


| 
| KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 

1 505 So. Jefferson St., Chicago 7, Illinois ! 
| 1 
i 1 


Sure! I want to add punch to my post card 

mailings. Send the free samples. 

SIN a ccnetncbiinpieiandaleedsnpiannniiihianasuiuites 
© a I ciesesbinsieseacibdcssiiniaienepecnaiatipaeainidainitanai ° 
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was deluged with orders | 


“The Seiatch Fad 


Having nothing to do with it, I 
marvel every time another SM Sur- 
vey of Buying Power drops into my 
hands, as it did in mid-May. With 
my type of mind, I wouldn’t know 
where to start on a thing like that. 


However, I share the glow every 
time | find it quoted months after- 
ward, 

* 

EK. J. Hendrickson, s. m. of Gen- 
eral Electric’s television sales, tells 
me of the pat theme selected for the 
big distributor-meeting: ‘Hoist Your 
Sales,” appropriately set among 
sea-going props. 

se 

Not a Headline Parader without 
benefit of the picture that went with 
it, “This is CBS .. . where 99 mil- 
lion people shop every week” is none- 
theless an effective caption. 


> 
Note to who’s-whomers: I think 
The American Legion Magazine 


thought it less stuffy to write it: 
“Who do you know in Rockville?” 

There ought to be a good market 
for hearing-aids on Yell, one of the 
Shetland Island group. 

a 

Wonder if the trumpeter 

ever mates with the hoot owl? 


swan 


“Sails extra,” says a boat ad. Next 
line reads: “No extras to buy!” Ho, 
hum! 

as 


[ never could sell my line: “An- 
other Gulden Opportunuity.” Guess 
it didn’t pass mustard. 

_ 

Apparently, a gas-station is never 
happier than when it’s festooned with 
pennants, like a flagship. 

Tourist AGENCY: 
tions make vocations. 

Ways & Means Committee re- 
commends cutting admission-taxes in 
half. That, too, is an admission . 
that excise-taxes cut 
ance. 


Where vaca- 


movie attend- 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSC 


When Edward abdicated, he saidj 
was love. Just for a gag, | ha 
been saying that maybe he didal 
consider himself king-size. 

o 

Neat play-on-words by Buick: “f 

goes without swaying.” 


y 


- 


‘ 
Theme for a worthy cause: Hey 
Cancel Cancer! ' 
* f 
When G-E was slogan-hunting) 
awhile back, I sent this for the telel 
vision-set: “Your eye-cue for image) 
quality;” this for the Radio: “Earl 
marked for quality;”’ and this fo 
the portable: “America’s Play-Fe-f 
low.” 
o 


Someone has invented a gun fof 
shooting seeds into the ground. Col 
umnists, however, will continue t 
plant corn with a typewriter. 

e 

In a democracy, only stenographen® 

fear dictators. 1 


7 
Life says editorially that “British} 
Socialism is a dead duck.” If true fy 
this should be listed under Capita 
Gains. 


= 
“Western Union Stops Sending 
Bets in N. J.”—headline. A_ boxer.§ 
however, may still telegraph his 
punches. 
- 


Wonder if anybody has ever called 
the Senator from Nebraska 
“Wherry-wart” ? 

e 

When an agency keeps its clients, 

the clients keep the agency .. . if 


spending-money. + 
s 


“In earlier times, the best lie-de- 
tectors were equipped with rolling 
pins.’—The Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, 


Rhythm helps you remember 3 
song, a poem, a saying. Writers dis 
cover this force sooner or later, and 
employ it. Witness: “Do the ver 
best you can and leave the rest t0 
God.” 


JU 
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Buying Markets 
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7 YOURS...at ONE Low Cost 


rue Just think of it...two tremendous markets with annual retail sales totaling $2,668,699,000— 
ita a substantial part of the total retail sales in the State of Ohio—and they’re available to 
advertisers in one great newspaper and at one low cost. For the 
. Cleveland Plain Dealer gives adequate local newspaper coverage of both 
ling the Greater Cleveland market AND the 26* adjacent county area. Yes, in 
one newspaper and at one low cost, you can reach your 
prospects in these two big and important markets. \ 


Roy ep TEE 


(Cleveland) 26 Adjacent 
es Cuyahoga Cy. County Area* 
Total Retail Sales . . . . $1,550,676,000 $1,118,023,000 
Food Sales ...... 389,870,000 288,979,000 
. Gen. Merchandise Sales . 292,468,000 101,952,000 
nts. Drug Sales .. . . 44,760,000 23,102,000 
ing Furn., Hsld., Radio Sales ° 82,885,000 52,248,000 
Y Eff. Buying Income . . . 2,516,329,000 1,645,901,000 

The Plain Dealer’s Market Survey *Akron, Canton, Youngstown not included 


-le- I Department can assist you in checking your 
ing: I ™erchandising coverage with current market 


ing ata for Cleveland. Write for information. C L E V E L A N D 


:| PLAIN DEALER 


eri Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 
Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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Southern automotive trade 
to feel stimulus of 42 MILLION 
visiting cars this winter 


Plan now to boost your cold weather 


volume by concentrating sales effort 


on these 19 nature-favored states. 


Look how 
Southern & 
Southwestern 
Registrations 


have grown! 


1945 


9 Million Vehicles 
of... in 4 years! South- 


Southwest's percentage of gain 
almost 10% higher than rest of 
nation’s. Now, nearly one-third 
of the country’s cars are regis- 
tered in this fastest growing 
market. D 


According to reliable estimates, 
Southern and Southwestern win- 
ter tourist traffic will hit an 
all-time peak during the 1950-51 
season with approximately 414 
million visiting automobiles en- 
tering this. market. 

Add that 414 million to the 
South and Southwest’s own 14 
million cars and it makes im- 
portant news for the manufac- 
turers and distributors of auto- 
mobile products. 

At a time when activity has 
slacked off in most of your other 
territories, your Southern poten- 
tial is bigger than ever before! 


HERE’S HOW SAJ CAN HELP YOU — SAJ takes your product 
story directly to the Southern and Southwestern outlets. Circu- 
lation is 26,156 net paid ABC. This covers practically every 
jobber and distributor, the leading dealers, the large garages, 
service stations and fleets throughout the 19-state market. 
This is the type of power penetration you need for cashing-in 
on the additional business this market has to offer you. Schedule 
immediate space—start your winter sales strategy now. 


| 


COMING! SAJ‘s SPECIAL 
A. §. 1. Show Issue 


You won't want to miss this highly read number 
which coming in November immediately precedes 
the big Chicago show in December. Extra copies 
will be distributed. Forms close October 18th. 


Southern 
Automotive Journal 


806 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 
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Fell to thinking pridefully ¢ 
other day about some of “my boys 
at N. W. Ayer, who lashed out fo 
themselves. Frinstance, Wes Ecof 
now president of Ecoff & Jame 
Philadelphia agency; Frank Wolste 
croft, now sales-promotion manag 
of Esterbrook Pen; Walter Weir 
now president of Walter Weir, Inc, 
and Ed Macon, his art-director ; Bil 
Noonan, now sales manager fo 
Whitman’s Chocolates; Ike Leonard 
now head of Gatchel & Manning 
engravers; and Ken Slifer, why 
stayed with Ayer and became v.p. ir 
charge of copy. Kids grow up ané 
make good, more often than not. 

o 


Elevator strike: Where a walk-ow 
means a walk-up. 
es 


“There are more than 7,000 dif 
ferent kinds of ants’”—news-item 
Not to mention the kind that get 
in your pants. 

7 

He didn’t order the steak, but yo 
could see his tongue was hangin 
out. It wasn’t the meat; it was t 
cupidity. 

> 

Calling all Hopalong Cassidys: 
local store advertises a “frontier aut 
matic gun that smokes!” 

* 

Dipsomaniacs and drunks are 

coholics (synonymous ). 
* 

A middle-of-the-road_ politic 
must be that bird in the car ahea 
straddling the white line. 

a 

With carpeted stair-risers back 1 
favor, that youthful impulse to g 
a free shoeshine is back, too. 

3 

U. S. fisheries expert says the 
are “fortunes in fish.” Well, a fe 
low can pick up a “fin” or tw 
that’s for sure. 

. 

Apparently, the only saving Wa 
ington goes for is daylight-saving. 

© 

Dep’t. of Understatement: “W 
men who don’t wear hose wo 
makers of stockings.” 

+ 

Paradoxically, a bull market 

nothing to beef about. 
a 

Donald Dawson is Truman’s 
ent-scout. I have toyed with @ 
idea of asking him for a cushy Ge 
ernment job, just to see Dondl 
duck. 

se 

If there’s anything in a name, ® 
Prime Minister of Pakistan is doi 
Ali Khan for peace. 
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In survey after survey of active architects and engineers, 


n preference among 
irchitectural 


House in the 
Berkshires—first 


presented fo 
orchitects and 


The Pivot Paper for all 4 EE, | crgincers in 
Building Product Advertising is (7) =e re nce? oe 
Architectural Record. Here's why: . ts ialaatatie Photographer 
When you want to reach architects and oe 
engineers, one vertical paper reaches them most PUBLISHED BY 
economically— Architectural Record @ When you 
wont to reach builders, contractors, sub-contrac- F.W. DODGE 
tors or owners, there are vertical papers which 
reach them most economically @ The combination 
of Architectural Record and other leading vertical 
magazines will give you more effective coverage of 
all these groups, at less cost per reader, than will 
any horizontal magazine @ See Standard Rate & Data 
Service for facts on the Record and the market it serves. ae ee. ee 


Architectural Record ‘‘workbook of the architect-engineer”’ 


LOncacrte 3-0700 
*For details send for new booklet, “How To Determine Which Is The Pivot Paper in The Architectural Field.” 
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The Bakers’ bridge foursome broke up some 
time ago... The neighborhood Juliet made a 
triumphant and unmuffled return home in her 
Romeo's hot rod...The local dogs have let out 
their last duty barks and subsided ...The long 
drawn, mournful hoo-hooooo of the midnight 
express has dwindled in the distance... 

Locust Street sleeps soundly in the sooty 
dark and the hushed stillness...except for a 
single lighted window. 


In THE room with a lighted window, Bill Jones 
is reading a magazine he brought from the office. 
When he arrived home with it, Mrs. Jones 
resigned herself to missing the second show at the 
Bijou. The older Jones boy figured he could get the 
family car without an argument, and did. The 


Grows THE Lone Green... Howard 
Wagner made a million raising thirty 


ighted window. late at night ..| 


SSS eeeeeeeeeSeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeese a 


Nor ror Mincets... J. P. Morgan & BusineEssMAN’S BUTTERFLIES...Stomach / 
Co. ranks 25th among US banks, but is ulcers, heart trouble, hypertension are ui 
No. 1 in tall traditions . . . ““Who Banks executive occupational hazards, but can / 
at Morgan’s”’ by Arthur Bartlett... be prevented by sane living. . . “Where 


Brakes are put on Breakdowns,” by John 
La Cerda & Mary Ann Ramsey... 


types of grass seed in remote Oregon AND A DOZEN OTHER Stories and features 
valley ...‘‘Grass Seed is His Business” by _ of prime significance for business men in 
Ben James... the July issue of Nation’s Business... 


young kids recognized Dad’s Not To Be Disturhbei 
night...and they all kept quiet. 

After dinner, Bill went up to the room where lr 
has a desk, likes to work or think something out. 


For several hours he has been working with hi 
magazine...thinking about automatic machiner 
and alcoholism, daughters marrying and deficiff 
financing, Congress, cortisone, Oregon industr 
and investment trusts, the Soviet food suppl 
personality traits, public school systems, raising 
risk capital, railroads, Europe’s cartels, employe! 
aptitudes, military schools, mustaches, the baby 
crop and Buffalo Bill. 

By midnight he downed a few of his doubts 
secured a new slant on a personal problem, refilleé 
his idea file, and feels better when he goes to bet 


Bit Jones is an American stereotype, as taket 
for granted as our shade trees and Saturday of 
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His forebears were pioneers, arrived from 
England in the seventeenth century or Trieste in 
the twentieth .. . people who took a chance on a 
new life. 

He is taller, better fed, had more schooling, 
lives better than his parents. His kids are ditto, 
cost more, expect more, are not entirely aware 
of their advantages. 

Without family backing or influential friends, 
Bill started at an ordinary, low paid job. Over the 
years he became a cog in a big corporation, or a 
competent specialist, or owner of some smaller 
business concern. 

His high level of income and influence are due 
to his own efforts and a break or two. . . because 
he contributes to our peculiar economy which 
provides orange juice, unemployment relief, hot 
water, college courses, automobiles, parity prices 
and Bing Crosby for an incredibly large portion of 
our large population. 


Waar Bit contributes, though his wife and 
most wives rarely understand, is himself... the 
reading, study, thinking, planning after business 
hours, which equip a man to contribute more. 

Because business is not merely a matter of 
making money, but of imagination, inspiration, 
ideas... getting people to do things, and to like 
what they’re doing... getting the customers to 
like what’s been done. 

With a wife, and women help and customers, 
he has to be interested in what interests women. 

With children, his interests include education, 
PTA, playgrounds, speed laws, Sunday school, 
velocipedes, vacations, dances and Donald Duck. 


With a home and possibly owning property, he 
is interested in grass seed, oil heat, deep freezers, 
police protection, zoning laws, local government, 
community affairs. 

He is a citizen of a country which has gone 
through the most expensive war in history, gives 
handouts to half the world, spends one-fifth of its 
income in taxes .. . and he has to be interested in 
government and foreign affairs! 


All of which serves to explain why Bill Jones’ 
magazine, Nation’s Business, is concerned with 
more than the mere mechanics of business... 
concerned with everything that interests or affects 
the business man. 

And also why this magazine is interesting 
enough to business men that they pay $15 in 
advance for three-year subscriptions. 

And why this magazine interests more business 
men—has 660,000 circulation, nearly twice that 
of any other business publication! 

And why Nation’s Business reaches more of 
the business market—more big business and small 

than anything in its field . . . offers advertisers 
the most effective and economical access to this 
huge market. 

Any Nation’s Business office can tell you more 
about the opportunity in this medium. 


NATIONS BUSINESS 


JULY 15, 


1950 


WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, 


SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES 
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IN CLEVELAND EVERY DAY 
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No matter what you want to sell in Cleveland, remember this: The Press reaches be 
seven out of ten buyers on every buying day. Take travel, for instance—and a he 


lot of people are taking it now. As the days get hotter (and they do get hoi} y 


even on these pleasant Lake Erie shores) everyone developes a desire to get yc 


away, even if it's only for a few days. : 
That means more than travel and resort business. Every father, mother, sister 7 
and brother of them needs something else for the trip. It may be as simple as ti 
sox for some or as important as automobiles for others. In between will be 
cameras, luggage, clothing and myriads of other items. Whether it's a few 
miles or thousands, travel means business. The best way for you to get more 
of that business is to advertise in the medium that seven out of ten Clevelanders 
believe in, live with, and buy from on every buying day. 

Hq 
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There are just two important steps you must take to 


successfully bridge the sales gap between your factory 
' and millions of consumers in the multi-billion dollar 
| building market. 


1. SELL THE DEALER. If the dealer doesn’t carry or 


| doesn’t know about your product, he can give his 


customers a dozen reasons why the product he does 
carry is just as good or better. 


2. SELL THE BUILDER. Tell him how your product 
is used, what it will do for him, its advantages, ete.— 
because if the builder doesn’t know your product, 


» he’ll switch the owner to the product he does know. 


t hot F 


When you have taken these two simple sales steps, 
you have covered the key factors controlling the sale 
of your product. Unless you have both the dealer and 
the builder on your side, it’s NO SALE. 


The consumer can’t hope to be an expert on insula- 
tion, roofing, flooring and hundreds of other products. 


or 


He must rely on the judgment of his local building 
experts—the dealer and the builder. And he does 


rely on them because they stand back of their 


recommendations. 


To sell these key factors—and keep them sold— 
talk the “how to sell more—how to make more 
money” language of the dealer (and his wholesaler) 
in BUILDING SUPPLY NEws. And talk the practical 
“how to do it” language of the builder in PRACTICAL 
BUILDER. You need both BSN and PB, because 
each is individually tailored to serve the specific 
job and profit interests of its own class of 
readers. 


That’s why more top dealers and wholesalers prefer 
BUILDING SUPPLY NEwS—why more contractors and 
builders read PRACTICAL BUILDER—why your adver- 
tising dollar buys greater buying power—when you 
take these two important steps that bridge the sales 
gap between your factory and millions of consumers. 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., 5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


For over 33 years exclusive publishers to the Building Industry, also publishers of BSN Dealers’ Directory Issue, 
Building Material Merchant & Wholesaler, Brick & Clay Record, Ceramic Industry and Ceramic Data Book 


To sell contractors and builders who do residential, commercial, industrial, rural and remodeling work: 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


Come to 
te cape MORE CONTRACTOR-BUILDER CIRCULATION THAN ANY OTHER PUBLICATION 
Pn only exclusive 

Building publishers to i} 

the building To sell the top dealers and wholesalers who supply the multi-billion dollar construction market: 
industry 
pm BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 

DEALERS PAY MORE MONEY TO READ BSN THAN ANY OTHER DEALER PUBLICATION: 
MENT JULY 15, 1950 27 


$ 376,640.00 
FOR 
$735.36 


Among St. Petersburg TIMES 
local advertisers there are a 
couple of ambitious young fel- 
lows who decided to build a 
better home for less money. 


They planned it wisely — built 
it well — a REAL VALUE... 
AND .. . in just a little more 
than 10 short weeks (to 5/31/ 
50) have orders for more than 
$376,640.00 worth at an ad- 
vertising cost of only $735.36 
. in the TIMES, of course! 


As we've said all along . . . the 
TIMES gives you READERSHIP 
— RESPONSIVENESS — RE- 
SULTS! 


ST. PETERSBURG — FLORIDA 


Daily TIMES Sunday 


Represented by 


Theis & Simpson Co., Inc. 
New York Atlanta Detroit Chicago 


Vv. J. Obenauer, Jr. in Jacksonville, Fila. 


a oe 
ment as in television 
receivers and radio- 


phonographs, you can 


depend on Magnavox 


quality. For complete 
information on new 
automatic models write 
to ILLUSTRAVOX, 
2145 Bueter Road, 
Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


DIVISION OF THE Magnavox COMPANY 


WASHINGTON 


Cullattw Board, 


WHITE HOUSE 


Pm It goes without saying that fight- 
ing of sufficient scope or intensity 
for the label, “War,” would bring 
forth the full battery of controls, 
controls over almost everything. 
They would cover what you could 
make, what price you could ask, 
whom you could hire, what wage 
you could pay. 

The Administration has only one, 
not two, legislative programs giving 
the President full power over busi- 
ness. But, if asked and granted by 
Congress, these powers could be 
turned on gently or in full force, as 
the (Government considered neces- 
sary. The tendency would be to use 
Emergency Power sparingly, if only 
because an enforcement Bureaucracy 
can’t be established over-night. 

Without a full-blast war, busi- 
ness may be asked to do various things 
on its own—set-asides, etc. 

The President may keep Congress 
in Washington, or call it back after 
it has gone home. Maybe, the old 
program of rising expenditures for 
human welfare will have to be post- 
poned. 


CONGRESS 


& Outside salesmen once more 
will be covered under Social Secur- 
ity. The Senate draws the line be- 
tween employed salesman and_ inde- 
pendent businessman more _ finely 
than the House, which has included 
a lot of people who certainly didn’t 
think of themselves as holding down 
jobs. 

A salesman is covered if: 

1. He works for a single concern, 
giving it “full time.” 

2. His sales are to regular outlets 
or such institutions as hotels. 

The first point is not quite as 
clear-cut as it looks. A salesman 
is not excluded because he takes on 
side-lines. The line between work- 
ing for several bosses and working 
for just one, while handling side- 
lines, was just too hard to draw. It’s 
a matter for the Bureau and the 


Courts. Even so, it’s less vague thal 
it was before. 

The requirement that sales be 
dealer outlets or to institutions, ¢ 
course, excludes door-to-door sale 
men, who had been covered in th 
House bill. Sales managers who hir 
convassers had referred to their hig\ 
turnover, making coverage  prett 
hard. 

Agents will be recovered—but no 
through their suppliers. They wil 
pay the Social Security fees wher 
they fill out their income tax form 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


> In the event of controls, presen’ 
discounts would be frozen whether 
or not they were discriminatory—i 
order to keep prices down. 


> Commission lawyers are talkin 
about how to deal with freight ab 
sorption, given the President’s state 
ment that it’s legal and the watch over 
FTC operations by Sen. Johnsonff 
Under FTC’s policy you can ship 
freight prepaid, if: 

1. You’re doing it individual 
and 


2. You’re not illegally  discrin: 
inating. 

Without realizing it, you coull 
get caught on either count, the Pres: 
dent’s assertion notwithstanding. Or 
the first, it’s a matter of what you! 
competitors are doing. If freight a> 
sorption plus “meeting competition 
results in like prices for the good 
shipped into a territory, a conspirat) 
rap is easy. 


In paying the freight, you might 
be careful to avoid any discriminatio 
among customers within any givél 
area. But somebody outside the ter 
ritory might allege discrimination— 
if he failed to benefit from his bein 
closer to your plant. It would de 
pend upon whether FTC considere’ 
him to be in competition with th 
people whose freight you were pay 
ing. 

In one respect it works out cur 
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Boston still speaks for itself 


thaw 

Boston is Boston...and there’s no place 
> : quite like it. Remember the old story of 
— Priscilla and John Alden and Miles Stan- 
> hig 


be dish? It’s the same today. Boston still 
: 1g) 


pretty makes up its own mind. And goes its own 
it no 
wil 
wher 
corms 


way. In radio, too. 
That’s illustrated by WEEI’s full- 
hour daytime program, “Beantown Vari- 


eties.”” This WEEI local live talent show 
ION 
reset 
nethe: 


competes with one of the most popular 
“other network” daytime programs in 
the country. Yet in every quarter-hour 
“Beantown Varieties” attracts a 
bigger audience than any other 
Boston station. Delivers a Pulse 
rating of 5.2!* 
“Beantown Varieties” is on WEEI be- 
cause WEEI knows what Boston likes. 
No wonder WEEI has the largest share 
of audience, the highest average ratings 
and more quarter-hour wins than all 
other Boston stations combined.* And 
tition 


goods 
pirac 


today WEEI’s much bigger audiences 


Z are giving sponsors more for their money 


might 
natiol 
given 
ve ter 
tion— 
- being 
ld de- 
idereé 
th the 


e pay 


*Pulse of Boston 
Mar.-Apr. 1950 
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than ever before. 


th 


. 
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the station is 


t cur Columbia’s Friendly Voice in Boston 


MEN! 


THE BUDD PLANT 


BLOOM IN GARY 


It’s the $7,000,000 plant being erected on a 140 
acre tract by THE BUDD COMPANY of Philadel- 
phia and Detroit, makers of auto bodies and basic 
equipment, due to be in operation by September 
of this year. 

This is the largest and most important addition to 
Gary industry since the building of the largest steel 
mills in the world, and will provide additional 
employment and increase the over-all buying power 
of the Gary Trading Area. 


Gary is the second largest city in Indiana, and sec- 
ond largest within a 100-mile radius of Chicago. 
The Gary Area is rated by IRON AGE as the 
largest industrial region in Indiana, and twenty- 
third in the nation. 


Industry is humming and payrolls are steady, a 
splendid market for nationally advertised products. 
In this area there is nothing to equal the selling 
power of 


THE GARY POST-TRIBUNE 


Gary’s only newspaper 


It reaches more than 95% of the families in the city 
zone, each week day evening, and an average of 
better than 80% of all families in the entire Gary 
Trading Area. More than double the effective 
family coverage of all Chicago dailies combined in 
this market. 


National Representatives: BURKE, KUIPERS & MAHONEY 


iously. Pre-payment of a long haul 
freight bill is less likely to be illegal 
than a short—since it’s harder to 
show that the customers are in the 
Same competitive trade area. 


> FITC wrote to an advertising 
agency that it better not look for an 
“accepted” margin over costs for a 
given product: success in finding jt 
might cause legal trouble. The lat. 
ter was published in part. 


Commission lawyers add __ that 
agencies doing product research for 
competing companies should also 
tread carefully. 


> FTC is looking into whether 
paper makers are fixing prices. 


COMMERCE 
Pe Based on the 1947 Manufac. 


tures Census, the Department is 
working up state and metropolitan 
area figures on steel consumption. 


> Some time this fall, Civil Aeron. 
autics Administration will publish a 
pamphlet that will jolt the promo- 
ters of airport concessions. Based on 
its own research, CAA says that the 
amount of business a concessionaire 
can expect is far less than the pros- 
pectuses used to promise. Small ports 
have few outside visitors; they sup 
port snack-shops but not restaurants 
and certainly not whole shopping 
centers. 


& The Census Bureau is publishing 
“Population of Selected Counties and 
Incorporated Places, April 1, 1950, 
Series PC-1, which you can get fron 
the Bureau. Like past statistics, the 
new figures show that people have 
moved from country to town ané 
from midtown to the — suburbs 
Suburbs grow most. 


JUSTICE 


& One count in the anti-trust di 
vision’s case against The Times 
Picayune, New Orleans, has genera 
importance: — the allegation _ that 
news dealers were induced not to sel! 
the competing paper. This is pat 
of the drive against exclusive dealer: 
ships. 


> There are several new cases alleg 
ing local monopolies by plumbers 
linen supply houses, etc., who att 
said to have allocated customers ané 
fixed prices. By various methods, the 
division has tried to show that the 
groups operate across state lines—® 
buyers, sellers or otherwise. 
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THE SACRAMENTO BEE 


* 


..like California without the 


illion ollar \alley of the 


The nation’s best test me- 


dium . . . located in the +4 
Nation’s top test market. a 
Reaches 9 out of 10 families 4 ee 
in ABC city zone... half FF Sg 


of all families in 19-county fF 
Sacramento trading area. 


THE MODESTO BEE 


Reaches 9 out of 10 families 
in ABC city zone . . . half of 
all families in Stanislaus Coun- 
ty. The only daily paper in 
Modesto — the city with per 
capita food sales 323% above 
US. average. 


sae ¥4 ® 


eee 
a oTHE CC 
BILLION: 


DOLLAR 
VALLEY , 


ed 
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THE FRESNO BEE 


Ranks 3rd among all Sun- 
day papers in the West in 
1949 automotive linage. 
Reaches 9 out of 10 families 
in ABC city zone . . . half 
the families in 4-county 
ABC trading area. 


Are you sitting pretty in California? You're not, 
if you miss the Billion Dollar Valley. You miss a 
market with almost as many people as Los Angeles 


... higher total retail sales than San Francisco and 
Oakland combined.* 

And you do miss the Valley if you depend on 
coast papers. Valley people, remember, are inland 
Californians. They naturally prefer their own papers 
to faraway Los Angeles and San Francisco papers. 

Make sure, then, that you schedule The Sacra- 
mento Bee, The Modesto Bee and The Fresno Bee. 
Make sure, too, that you get the 1950 Consumer 
Analysis of Valley buying habits. Available to 
manufacturers and advertising agencies — write to 
McClatchy Newspapers, Sacramento 4, Cal. 


*Sales Management's 1950 Copyrighted Survey 


lewspapers 


National Representatives... O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 


New York * Los Angeles * Detroit * Chicago * San Francisco 
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“No Chain is stronger 
than its weakest link... 


Ahem 


~tn * 
S* Oena eT Teh 


C3 
‘, 


& 
bh er 
.. and there are no missing links in a 


Donnelley produced “Mail Sales Plan! 


There is no substitute for experience! And experi- For the complete story of how Donnelley can 
ence has shown there are basic links that must be help you get better results from your Dealer Help 
welded together to form the complete “chain” of Direct Mail, call or write your nearest Donnelley 
a successful Dealer Help Mail Sales Plan. Weak- office. 


ness in any one of these links can destroy the . , : 
y y *Direct Mail for local dealers, sponsored by major 


effectiveness of the entire plan! Here at Donnelleys suppliers. 


we are only too aware of these important facts. 
With a Donnelley prepared Mail Sales Plan, 
you are assured of a systematic program that OTHER DONNELLEY SERVICES INCLUDE: 


welds all the vital links shown above into a pro- ® Couponing-by-Mail—an “Occupant List” of 


‘ j ” . 35 mill eee amine’ i 
ductive sales aid—a plan coordinated with your over 35 million addresses, 98.4% accurate! Plus 
complete addressing and mailing service. 


other merchandising activities to further stimulate } 
*® Contest Planning and Judging—supported 
by years of experience in handling the nation’s 
With the Donnelley produced plan, you and largest contests. 


your dealers are assured of the greatest value per ® Mail-Away Premium Service—executed by 


advertising dollar spent. Donnelley experts follow an expert staff, geared to handle large volumes, 
¢ quickly and efficiently. 


the sales of your dealer organization. 


your program from its planning and creation to 
® Selective Market Mailings—proved by ex- 
haustive tests, national, regional, and local 
pects. Every step is carefully supervised! . . . no campaigns. 


link is overlooked! 


the final placing of your mail in the hands of pros- 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 


350 E.22nd ST. 305 E. 45th ST. 727 VENICE BLVD. 
CHICAGO 16,1LL. NEW YORK 17, N.Y.. LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
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No need to shout. The figures speak for themselves. 


Each week, day or night, more than 7 out of 10 families listen to 
NBC according to radio’s own census, BROADCAST MEASUREMENT 
BUREAU Study No. 2. 


BMB has just released the final network circulation standings of 
its nationwide listener count and NBC continues in first place 

with the largest audience in all radio. (90% of agency timebuyers 
use BMB as their basic source of information in comparing network 
circulation according to a recent independent research spot check.) 


Network radio is bigger than ever—as big as America— and NBC 

is bigger, too, with a weekly audience advantage of over 1%2 million 

homes during the day and more than 2% million at night over 
the second network. In fact, NBC reaches more 
people than any other single advertising medium. 
America’s No. 1 Advertising Medium 


A service of Radio Corporation of America 


Merchants have .. . discovered that... one of the... 


surest ways... to build sales... 


the advertising... in Holiday! 


Like to see case histories of successful promotions of 
HOLIDAY- advertised products in your own field? Write 


to HOLIDAY, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. HOLIDAY ee the most MASSive CLASS market in the world! 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending July 15, 1950 


FALLING IN LOVE WITH THE PENNSY 


Am I getting soft—or is the Pennsylvania Railroad 
finally giving a damn about its passenger business, and 
also smartening up its public relations? I seem to be 
falling in love. 


After all my feuding with that railroad and its former 
president, any favorable expression comes hard, but fair- 
ness compels me to tell of my most recent experience. 


I had a bedroom reserved on the New York to Wash- 
ington “Edison” on an extremely hot night in late June. 
When I turned in my ticket at the check-in booth I heard 
two conductors muttering something about my reservation 
and understood one to say: “We'll give him G.” 


“Oh no you don’t,” I said to myself; “I bought Bed- 
room I. and I’m going to insist on getting what I paid 
for.” But at that moment one of the two conductors 
handed me a card, and said: 


“It’s a very hot night and we are transferring you to 
one of our newer cars, better air-conditioned than the 
old, and we’re putting you in a compartment at no extra 
charge.” 

The card was a printed form which apologized for 
any “inconvenience” caused the traveler by the transfer of 
accommodations, with a space for writing in the location 
of the new space. 

Other travelers have confirmed my impression that 
the Pennsy now has in service more modern post-war 
cars than any other railroad—and there’s an interesting 


NEW RESIDENTIAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


(PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION EXCLUDING FARM) 


$3,435 


MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS 


JAN. THRU MAY.... 
1941 '42 ‘4344 ‘45 ‘46°47 ‘48 ‘49 1950 


SOURCE: U. S. DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR & COMMERCE : 


GRAPHIC BY PICK-S. WH. Y, 


JULY 15, 1950 


story behind the development. Much of the new equip- 
ment was secured without a penny of capital investment 
by the railroad. The Girard Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia buys the cars and leases them to the railroad. 


MAN SPECIFICATION 


POSITION: Sales Manager 
QUALIFICATIONS: 


The eye of -an eagle 

The memory of an elephant 
The nose of a bloodhound 
The speed of a gazelle 

The strength of a bull 

The courage of a lion 

The wisdom of an owl 

The clarion call of a rooster 
The hide of a rhinoceros 

The inquisitiveness of a monkey 
The tenacity of a turtle 

The stomach of an ostrich 
The liquid capacity of a camel 
The nocturnal habits of a bat 
. The social habits of a wolf 


The specifications were drafted by Ed McSweeney 
of the Perkins-Goodwin Co. and your editor for a purely 
hypothetical employer. The authors will, however, guar- 
antee to find a well-paying job—and without demanding 
either service fee or commission—for any sales manager 
who possesses all of the qualifications. Such a man will 
belong to the Who’s Zoo of Selling. 


TREASURY RULINGS ON SALES EXPENSES 


The Internal Revenue boys are looking for tax leak- 
ages, and travel and entertainment expenses are high 
up on their agenda. 


Expenses may be deducted if they’re for the good of 
the business—but it’s up to the taxpayer to prove that. 
If ‘Treasury agents refuse to OK the cost of a trip or a 
party, it can be a costly proposition for the employe who 
did the spending. If he was reimbursed through the 
company, the money can be considered as extra cash in his 
pay envelope and may add substantially to his personal 


tax bill. 


Types of expenditures on which Treasury agents are 
getting tough include: club dues, automobile mileage sus- 
pected as being private rides, lodgings of various types 
claimed as business costs although only partially used for 
the entertainment of customers, expensive theater and 
night club parties. Where concerns allow representatives 
a blanket sum for travel and entertainment, they need not 
account to their employers—but as The Wall Street 
Journal points out, “Uncle Sam can demand to be 
shown.” 


Your salesmen should be warned to keep more careful 
records than they did in the past. 
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The recent ruling by the Tax Court is important to 
those manufacturers who administer advertising funds 
contributed by distributors, wholesalers and retailers, ‘The 
Seven-Up Company had left advertising largely to its dis- 
tributors until 1943 but the distributors wanted national 
advertising and agreed to pay for it. They did so by pay- 
ing a small amount extra per gallon for the extract. The 
company kept this money in a special fund and charged 
advertising against it. 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue held that this 
money was taxable income Seven-Up, but the Tax 
Court found that it constituted, in effect, a trust, and 
was non-taxable. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC THINKS OF PROFITS 


“Out of every dollar which large business companies 
take in, about how many cents do you think they keep 
as a clear profit?” 


This was a question asked by the Psychological Cor- 
poration first in May 1946, again in April 1950, of 
typical adults in over 120 cities and towns from coast 
to coast. 


According to government figures the most nearly cor- 
rect answer in the five suggested brackets (Oc-9c; 10c- 
19c.; 20c-29c; 30c-49c; over 50c) is less than 10 cents. 
In 1946 only 13% of the people gave this answer while 
this year 22% picked this bracket. While this is a slight 
improvement, the more significant fact is that 51% of the 
people still think that the net profit is anywhere from 
10 cents to more than 50 cents of the sales dollar. 


As a part of its campaign to interpret and explain 
the American economic system General Mills ran this 
Spring a full-page color ad with the headline: “How 
Much Does a Vice-President Cost?” The copy told 
that the average take-home pay of a General Mills vice- 
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president—after income taxes—runs around $26,000. 
Good money . . . and they’re worth every cent of it.” 
These executives, readers were told, are all specialists 
in the respective fields of sales, accounting, plant en- 
gineering, grain, milling and research; they carry the 
heavy responsibility of running a company that provides 
12,000 jobs; they sweat out the production problems and 
suffer the headaches of keeping sales up, of earning a 
profit and giving a fair return to the company’s 13,000 
stockholders. Then General Mills posed the question: 


“What if we were to fire all of them tomorrow and 
pass their pay around to the other employes? It would 
amount to less than $1.32 a week per person.” 


Through BBD&O the company then turned a re- 
search organization loose to find out how the public re- 
acted to this page. The study showed that 95% of the 
people questioned believed that “well paid” management 
is necessary for ‘‘more and better jobs” and 92% believe it 
is necessary for “good products at reasonable prices.” 
In addition, 58% think that the average salary is “about 
right” while only 13% think it is too high and 7% be- 
lieve it is too low. 


The fact that the public is highly interested in the 
sort of information which was contained in the “Vice- 
President” ad is reflected by the Starch reports. Accord- 
ing to Starch, the ad received 154% more thorough read- 
ers per dollar than the average of all other half-page 
or larger advertisements in the same issue. 


SAWYER ON COMPETITION 


Secretary of Commerce Sawyer, in a recent Boston 
speech, said: “The basic job of our competitive business 
system is to provide more and better goods and services 
for all of us consumers at prices we can afford to pay. 
The test of competition is its effect upon the consumer.” 


After pointing out that the rulings, the judicial de- 
cisions and the thinking on the subject of competition 
are conflicting and confusing, he went on to explain 
his understanding of a proper definition of “effective” 
competition. 


“One test of effective competition is whether the busi- 
ness performance in such competition serves the public 
interest in increasing values in goods and services for more 
people—where competitors are progressively striving in 
rivalry with their actual or prospective competitors to 
expand their markets, to improve their products or serv- 
ices, or to lower prices. We should place more em- 
phasis on the results of competition and less upon the 
mechanics.” ... 


“A principal test of effective competition is whether 
or not there is freedom.to change or not to change busi- 
ness practice—freedom to enter new fields or leave old 
fields—freedom to indulge in trade practices or customs s0 
long as competitors are free to upset such habits, practices 
or customs. When consumers can choose freely between 
alternative sellers, each seller has an incentive to offer 
his customers more for their money; and consumers are 
protected against high prices and monopolistic exploita- 
tion. If one firm attempts to exploit consumers, com- 
peting firms will give the consumers a better deal.” 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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CONTINUITY—John Stafford Ellithorp, Jr. (right) is the 
first president of Beech-Nut Packing Co. in 59 years who 
is not named Arkell. But he has been with the company 
since 1917. His changes will be of strategy and not of 


standards. W. Clark Arkell (center) controls the most stock 
and continues active in the management as vice-chairman of 
the board. Edward W. Shineman (left), is board chairman. 
Together, these three have been with Beech-Nut for 119 years. 


Beech-Nut Keeps the Kettle Boiling 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


After six decades of Arkell dominance, Stafford Ellithorp 
puts fuel under Canajoharie's $70 million-a-year business. 


Sales and promotion strategies are being strengthened for 
a harder battle in several industries. And yet the basic 


policies continue. Beech-Nut still will stand for quality. 


For the first time in 14 years, the 
curtains of Canajoharie parted re- 
cently to let a reporter peek through. 

This occasion coincided with the 
fact that for the first time in 59 
years, the president of Beech-Nut 
Packing Co. no longer is named Ar- 
a 

As you drive west from Albany 
or ride a local of the New York 
Central (most through trains pass 
in a hurry at night) you may see 
Canajoharie across the Mohawk 


River barge canal from the Palatine 
Bridge station. 

_ The things which first distinguish 
it trom other little towns are the 
name, derived from a nearby whirl- 
pool which the Mohawk Indians 
called “the kettle that washes itself”, 
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some neat red and white buildings, 
nestled among trees and green rolling 
hillsides, and above the buildings 
signs, illuminated at night, proclaim- 
ing the home of Beech-Nut. 

The kettle, the tang in the names 
Canajoharie and Beech-Nut and the 
quiet pastoral vigor of the town all 
seem somehow symbolic. 

From Beech-Nut’s kettles through 
six decades have poured perhaps $1 
billion of products. ‘Together, the 
two Canajoharie plants are the largest 
food-producing unit in New York 
State. And Beech-Nut also cooks in 
Rochester, Brooklyn, and San _ Jose, 
Calif. 

The Canajoharie plants cover 
640,451 square feet, and all the 
plants combined, 1,578,295 ... But 


Beech-Nut does not boast of size. 
All the volume of all the dozens of 
products it has turned out in two 
generations does not equal the dollar 
volume in a single year of a Swift 
or an Armour. 

Beech-Nut does boast, however, of 
doing more than most food com- 
panies to make eating a pleasure. It 
boasts imagination, enterprise and 
perseverance, under Bartlett Arkell 
and his son William Clark Arkell, to 
offer foods worth paying more for. 

Bartlett Arkell was independent 
and stubborn. (‘Strong willed,” says 
Clark.) But, from its reorganization 
in 1899—except for a brief period 
after World War I—he kept the 
company free from debt. Every year 
since 1902 he dug up dividends for a 
growing group of stockholders. For 
employes Beech-Nut provided good 
working conditions and steady jobs, 
and pioneered in pensions and 
bonuses. From farmers Beech-Nut 
not only bought best crops but 
told them how to grow better ones. 

Although none of the products of 
the first decade survives, these and 
the ones which followed were strong 
enough to plant and develop the 
Beech-Nut name, until today it at- 
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tracts 7,000 stockholders, supports 
4,250 employes, and brings millions 
of consumers to one million stores. 

But the name, of course, did not 
just grow. The job required a lot 
of selling, and sampling, and adver- 
tising. 

Perhaps the job was made harder 
by the fact that Bartlett Arkell 
thought he knew what people ought 
to have—not only for their palates 
and stomachs but for their minds 
and spirits. Short, plump, ruddy, and 
aggressive, he wore Victorian wing 
collars and tailor-made neckties (to 
fit his stature), and he strode forth 
as both the Moses and the David of 
his tribe of Canajahovians. 

If he looked less into his people’s 
lives than did, say, the late Milton 
Hershey at Hershey, Pa.; if he did 
not turn Canajoharie into a “model” 
town, he was still imbued with the 
one big happy family idea. Along 
with food for America he peddled 
appreciation of art and music for 
Canajoharie. 

As his father became absorbed in 
avocations, Clark Arkell assumed an 
increasing share of Beech-Nut’s re- 
sponsibilities. But he did not become 
president until 1942, when he was 
55. Since late March he has held 
the newly created post of vice-chair- 
man of the board, and John Stafford 
Ellithorp Jr. has been advanced from 
executive vice-president to president. 

But the spirit of Bartlett Arkell 
still sits beside quiet, elderly Edward 
W. Shineman at the head of the 
directors’ table in Plant No. 1. The 
nine men around the table will not 
make sudden or drastic changes. They 
have been with Beech-Nut an aver- 
age of more than 30 years. They 
are convinced of a certain timeless 
rightness in its basic approach. 

Nevertheless, they know that 
Beech-Nut already has changed much 
to meet all the new conditions im- 
posed by 59 years, and in the years 
to come it must change more. But 
the changes will be of strategy and 
not of standards. 

In a sense. Ellithorp has been with 
Beech-Nut longer than 33 years. 
He was born, 55 years go, in Pala- 
tine Bridge. By 1904 his father, a 
grocer, had become head of Beech- 
Nut’s conserve and peanut butter de- 
partments, the first additions to the 
original ham and bacon line. After 
a B.S. from Syracuse University and 
a year’s postgraduate work in food 
chemistry at MIT, he joined the 
company’s manufacturing department. 
He has since learned about buy- 
ing and selling and finance. Slender, 
energetic, thoroughly friendly, he may 
be, among all Beech-Nut executives, 
the most “rounded.” 
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Among all of them, except per- 
haps Clark Arkell . . . who also 
wields the most power. 

The largest stockholder is Clark’s 
aunt, Bertelle Arkell Barbour, 79, 
one of Bartlett Arkell’s three sisters 
and wife of the late Francis FE. Bar- 
bour who served as chairman after 
Bartlett’s death until he died, in 
1948. 

But representing his own and 
other holdings of the Arkell family, 
Clark holds the most voting power. 

Of a total of 1,531,334 common 
shares of Beech-Nut outstanding 
(the preferred stock was _ retired 
several years ago), Mrs. Barbour 
owns 176,855 shares, or about 
113%4% of the total. Clark Arkell 
owns only 32,865 shares, or 2%, but 
as trustee for six different trusts he 


SALES LEADER—Robert J. Hooven, vice- 
president in charge of sales, supervises 
1,000 sales people in the food and chew- 
ing gum fields. Both direct and through 
jobbers, Beech-Nut products are sold 
through more than one million stores. 


votes 337,611 shares. All told, he 
controls 370,476 shares, or 24%. 
Data filed with the Securities & 
Exchange Commission show that 
Ellithorp ranks next to him in stock 
ownership among the directors, with 
10,948. Then comes Shineman with 
9,065. Combined stock ownership 
of 10 Beech-Nut directors and 
officers, including Shineman and El- 
lithorp, is 29,719—or slightly less 
than Clark’s own 32,865 shares. 
Between June, 1947, and Febru- 
ary, 1950, the SEC data indicate, 
Clark Arkell sold 165,473 shares 
from his father’s estate. These shares 
are said to have been bought by Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 


for distribution to the public. 

Clark Arkell also holds the power 
of long active direction. 

This direction, however, he has 
now turned over to Stafford Elli- 
thorp. Arkell himself requested the 
board to elect the ‘younger man,” 
and Ellithorp has moved vigorously 
into the role. 

The change may have been in- 
duced by the fact that Beech-Nut’s 
sales and profits declined last year, 
and by the need for aggressive ac- 
tion against larger and smaller fac- 
tors in the four industries in which 
it is now engaged: 

Against Wrigley, American Chicle 
and a score of others, in chewing 
gum; 

Against Gerber, Heinz, Clapp 
(American Home) and Libby and 
regional brands, in baby and junior 
foods ; 

Against A&P’s brands, Maxwell 
House, Chase & Sanborn and hun- 
dreds more, in coffee, and 

Against a wide and growing field 
in peanut butter. 

Under Ellithorp’s active direction 
Beech-Nut is further streamlining 
production methods. It is weighing 
sales and advertising procedures and 
already has launched some new cam- 
paigns. And it has begun to broaden 
trade and public relations prowrams. 

But in this last respect Beech- 
Nut is not yet an open book. 

A reporter still must move on 
Canajoharie somewhat scantily pre- 
pared, armed more with color than 
with facts. He may learn in the 
food industry that Beech-Nut gives 
free manicures to all employes who 
handle food; that smoking is for- 
bidden in the plants, except in special 
restrooms. Smoking happens to be 
against the law, but it adds to the 
legend to say that tobacco odors might 
mix with those of peppermint in 
chewing gum or penetrate baby 
foods. 

One learns that for many years, 
at Christmas, Bartlett Arkell ap- 
parently gave away almost as many 
hams as the company sold. .. . 

A good source, but somewhat 
dated by now, is John Chamberlain’s 
piece (unsigned) in the November, 
1936, Fortune. 

The reporter sleeps in the dignified 
old Canajoharie hotel, owned by 
Beech-Nut, where he gets not only 
a comfortable room and good food 
but a fair amount of art. The paint- 
ings in the hotel and the Arkell 
Memorial Building, which houses 
the town library and art gallery, in- 
clude original George Bellows, 
Thomas Eakins and Winslow Hom- 
ers and (to please the Dutch along 
the Mohawk) copies of Rembrandts. 
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One, by Edward P. Buyck, depicts 
the start from Canajoharie in 1779, 
of General Clinton’s Brigade against 
hostile Indians. 

Ellithorp, Shineman and _ others 
seemed more willing to show food 
production processes than to answer 
business questions. Alternately your 
leg man perspired near great stainless 
steel kettles and froze in refrigerator 
rooms. His eyes smarted as_ he 
watched, through a white haze, pep- 
permint oil mixed with chicle. 

But the question periods found 
everyone polite—and reserved. They 
were not used to such prying. And 
probably they also felt that whatever 
facts and figures revealed to a strang- 
er in this latest of Beech-Nut’s 21,- 
500 days could not catch the living 
spirit, and might even grossly mis- 
interpret it. 

Clark Arkell wasn’t at Canajo- 
harie. In fact, as far as writers were 
concerned, it was made quite clear 
that CA wasn’t. Period. 

But when a draft of this piece 
was submitted for correction of cer- 
tain figures and statements, Ellithorp 
suggested some changes and added 
that copies of it “have been made for 
all directors and each director has 
been asked to make his suggestions 
known so that you will have a con- 
sensus.” 

Then came a call from Clark 
Arkell. Could SM = see him at his 
New York office that afternoon ? 

The story had much to say about 
Bartlett Arkell and about the Beech- 
Nut of today, actively headed by 
Ellithorp. Because he had staved so 
much in the background, Clark Ar- 
kell appeared mainly as a link be- 
tween two eras. 

The easy way to do the story of 
a business is to assume that the busi- 
ness is the lengthened shadow of one 
man, and then to weigh the man and 
measure the size and penetration of 
the shadow. 

But no business of more than one 
man is quite so simple as that. 

The legend has prevailed that 
Bartlett Arkell was Beech-Nut. 

The fact seems to be that, largely 
from behind the scenes, Clark Ar- 
kell contributed as much as_ his 
father. 

In common they nad only the acci- 
dents of blood and Beech-Nut. 

Perhaps Clark envied his father’s 
prestige and showmanship. Probably 
he felt that his father had never 
given him a chance. At any rate he 
disliked almost everything his father 
liked. And vice versa. 

_ The first impression of the man 
is bucolic. Because he is not tall, 
his extra weight makes him look 
Stouter. A shock of hair hangs over 
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HEAD OF THE CLAN—In his 55 years 
at Beech-Nut's helm, the late Bartlett 
Arkell not only tried to win America 
to scores of different foods, from hams 
and peanut butter to candy, but to sell 
the natives of Canajoharie, N. Y., on 
art and music. He kept Beech-Nut in- 
dependent, flexible, and very solvent. 


his forehead. For that blue tie he 
might have paid 69c. (One dollar, 
he says.) 

The things that impressed most 
were his intensity, and the earnest- 
ness in his blue eyes. 


Clark Arkell Enters 


After Clark Arkell was graduated 
from MIT in 1910, his father 
brought him into the business—and 
then apparently proceeded to forget 
about him. For 15 years Clark 
worked on an agricultural project 
of which his father knew nothing. 

But more and more as the dapper 
Bartlett traveled around in_ his 
Rolls-Royces, promoting art and 
music and hams, Clark took over 
the business. 

He didn’t move to the center of 
the stage. “I have to work,” he said, 
“in the background, through others. 
I know what is needed but I can’t 
carry it out.” 

And yet since 1931 and before he 
was largely responsible for picking 
and training the men who built the 
organization: the catalyst who kept 
them together, the spark plug who 
inspired them and the thorn in the 
side who kept them at it. 

“IT was and am a perfectionist,” 
he added. “‘Where others might have 
been content to have things 99% 
right, I kept after them until they 
were 100% right.” 


Clark recalled one time when the 
company’s printing plant turned out 
$5,000 worth of imperfect labels. 
“Father might have been willing to 
use them. Fortunately, at that time, 
he was leaving for Europe. As soon 
as he was beyond the 12-mile limit 
I had them destroyed .. .” 

But like his father, Clark has pur- 
sued a lot of avocations. He hopes 
that with Ellithorp running the 
operation from Canajoharie he will 
have more time for them. In 20 years 
he has written more than 3,000 com- 
munications to national and_ local 
public servants on subjects ranging 
from military matters to agriculture 
to commutation tickets. Currently, 
with a large life insurance company, 
he is investigating a visual education 
project to teach youngsters of 12 or 
13 how to drive, so that they will not 
be traffic liabilities when they get 
their first licenses. He is interested 
in photography, baseball, and always 
in growing better crops... 

Both of the Arkells have been in- 
dividualists, and they have kept 
Beech-Nut individual. The company 
never yielded to the merger lures of 
General Foods and others. And it 
never acquired another company. 
But in its way it became a “General 
Foods” on its own. 

As late as 1941 the line included 
sliced bacon and beef, coffee, peanut 
butter, eight kinds of canned soup, 11 
strained and chopped foods, various 
candy mints and drops, including 
cough drops, eight gum flavors, and 
l-cent assorted Beechies candy. 

The sliced meats, in jars, came in 
early. Peanut butter, in 1904, was 
the first product to be advertised. 
Baked beans were added in 1906, 
candy and tomato products in 1908, 
chewing gum in 1911, ginger ale in 
1919, coffee in 1923, baby foods in 
1931. But in between, the line ran 
the gamut from mustard and maca- 
roni and biscuits to gelatine, seafood 
and fish bait. 

Bartlett Arkell was convinced that 
each new product, in its turn, would 
be a “winner.” 

The reasons for dropping them 
varied widely. 

Ginger ale fizzled early (despite 
its Prohibition popularity as a mixer 
for illicit gin) because Canajoharie 
is 200 miles or more from the nearest 
metropolitan market, such as New 
York, Buffalo or Boston, and freight 
costs on bottles are heavy. Also, the 
dirty empties being returned for re- 
fill marred the chaste Canajoharie 
scene. 

Biscuits were eliminated early in 
1940 because they required a sepa- 
rate distributing organization. 


(Continued on page 104) 


THAT CLEAN-SHAVED, WELL-SCRUBBED LOOK... 
Charles N. Crittenton—Schick, Inc., just made him its director 
of sales and advertising—not only has it; he has done his level 
best to make it standard equipment for every American male. 
First it was soap ... for many years he was assistant sales man- 
ager for Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. Then he got interested in 
making people’s pearlies whiter, went over and worked for 
Lever Brothers as general sales manager of its Pepsodent Divi- 
sion. After that: sales manager for Lever in New York. Suave, 
good-looking Charlie Crittenton is a Florida product . . . about 
as far south as you can go without falling into the Atlantic: 
Key West. His dad was a contractor and Charlie didn’t come 
“Nawth” until after his graduation from the University of 
Florida. He and Mrs. C. live in Greenwich, near Long Island 
Sound. Their one boy is a girl—with the euphonious name of 
Candace Crittenton. But she goes to a boy’s college—The 


University of Virginia! 


They're in the News 


BACK IN 1845... A man named Alexander 
Smith founded a small carpet company bearing his 
name. You know it as Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Co. And the “Sons” part of the name has 
come down four generations: Today Alexander 
Smith’s new president is William F. C. Ewing, a 
hardy extrovert who happens to be the great-grand- 
son of Alexander Smith. He succeeds Frederick B. 
Klein who, in turn, succeeded another Ewing— 
‘Thomas, Jr.. W. F. C.’s older brother. William 
Ewing, who cut his teeth with Smith as a salesman, 
beginning with the company after his graduation 
from Yale, grew up in the shadow of the huge, 
sprawling Yonkers plant where Alexander Smith 


began. His most recent post with the company was 
executive vice-president. Within 10 years of the day 
he took out his first sample case, Ewing was the 
company’s secretary. But before that he had been 
Pacific Coast manager and advertising manager. So 
that, far from being handed the presidency on a 
pile carpet, Ewing is a well-rounded executive who 
knows all phases of the business. Here he presents 


a cup to one of the winners at a current Alexander 


Smith annual golf tournament. m 


BASE IT ON SOUND EVIDENCE . . . Bennett 
S. Chapple, Jr., assistant v-p—sales, U. S. Steel 
Corporation of Delaware, is the new president of 
National Industrial Advertisers’ Association. He’s 
a careful man; not quite a Doubting Thomas, but 
one who believes in weighing the costs against the 
possible results. He thinks that careful budgeting of 
advertising should fit in with the over-all company 
sales plan. Such programs, says he, should be real- 
istic and based on sound evidence that advertising 
will bring a commensurate return to the expendi- 
ture. With such ideas he’ll find few dissenters . 

The new president (A mighty fisher is he, and plays 
a “respectable game of business golf.”’) was born in 
Brooklyn, graduated from Antioch College in ’27. 
He first worked for American Rolling Mill Co., 
then joined the Sales Department of Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. as manager of sales promotion. 
After that: assistant to the v-p in charge of emer- 
gency defense co-ordination, and assistant manager 
of sales for the N. Y. district sales office of Car- 
negie. In 1945 he went to U. S. Steel Corporation 
of Delaware, won his present job two years later. 
As president of NIAA he follows in his dad’s foot- 
The Mr. C. was NIAA’s 


president, and a cracking good one, too. 


steps. elder fourth 
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TWO SCORE AND FIVE 
wide General Outdoor Advertising Co., a giant compounded of 
On 
February 7, 1925, GOA came into being through a merger of 
the Fulton Group and the Thomas Cusack Co. The oldest 
company belonging to the two giants went back to 1875. Today 


years ago was born the nation- 


two other giants and a spate of smaller corporations. 


General grosses better than an annual $25 million—just cause 
for a celebration. And it is having not one, but many, birthday 
parties in the various cities where it reigns. Presiding at the one 
in New York City are the two cause célebres of the company, a 
father and son—B. W. (left) president, and Burr L. Robbins, 
executive v-p. B. W., a man of fantastic energy, who has fought 
his way through legislation against outdoor advertising and the 
ire of women’s clubs, was a veteran when he helped found 
GOA. His parents had owned circuses; his father was in the 
outdoor advertising business, too. Burr Robbins, a chip-off-the- 
old poster, inherited his Dad’s temperament: gets to work be- 
fore eight; never leaves ’till six. He began working for GOA at 
16, on Saturdays. Together they, more than any other two 
people have made GOA the well-knit organization it is today. 
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Bonus Tied to Merit-Rating 
Adds Incentive to Industrial Pay Plan 


Based on an interview with J. M. JOHNS 
General Manager, Industrial Sales, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford men have good reason to struggle to 


develop well-rounded sales performance. They're graded 
annually on 10 or more separate "success factors."" A man's 
bonus depends on his grade as compared with average. 


Many a company selling exclu- 
sively to industrial markets feels the 
need for incentive factors in its sales- 
men’s compensation plan. Because of 
the nature of industrial selling, the 
more popular incentives which are 
practical for firms selling consumer 
goods cannot be used. Dollar vol- 
ume alone, for example, is rarely 
a true measure of a salesman’s worth 
to a company selling to the smoke- 
stack market. 

Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co., To- 
ledo, has developed an_ incentive 
plan for splitting up a yearly bonus 
among all members of the field sales 
force according to merit-rating. In 
operation since 1942, this arrange- 
ment, according to J. M. Johns, gen- 
eral manager of industrial sales, has 
worked out satisfactorily for both the 
men and the company. Principal 
benefits: It encourages the men to 
upgrade their performance on differ- 
ent factors. It develops them to be- 
come skillful territority managers. 


Variable Percentage 


‘The basic plan calls for the com- 
pany to set aside yearly a variable 
percentage (as determined by over- 
all company showing) of the total 
amount of salaries paid to the field 
men. (It was 12%% in 1949 and 
will be 12'%4% this year.) 

Here are details of regulations 
which govern distribution of the 
bonus: 

All members of the field sales force 
participate. No one from the home 
office participates. 

No one who has been employed by 
Libbey-Owens-Ford for less than six 
months is eligible for participation. 
After this period of service the 
bonus is computed against salary for 
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the remaining portion of the year 
during which a man serves as a mem- 
ber of the Field Sales Department. 

A bonus is not paid to a man who 
resigns or is discharged prior to the 
end of the calendar year. If a man’s 
job changes, his bonus is based on 
the period of time and salary for 
each job. 

While the total amount of bonus to 
be paid to all may represent, let us 
say, 12’%%, this percentage is not 
applied across the board to each in- 
dividual. It is distributed accord- 
ing to the merit-rating plan. The 
amount of bonus is based on each 
individual’s rating compared with 
the average rating of his group. 

Group I includes: field repre- 
sentatives, Distributor Department; 
field representatives, Industrial De- 
partment; district sales managers 
with no other salesmen under their 
supervision ; industrial sales managers 
with no other salesmen under their 
supervision. 

Group II includes: district sales 
managers with other salesmen under 
their supervision; industrial sales 
managers with other salesmen under 
their supervision; regional sales 
managers; regional promotional 
managers; architectural consultants. 

This is how the formula works: 

If a man has been with the field 
sales force for a year, is in Group 
I, and the average of Group I in 


merit-rating is 80, he, with a merit 
score of 90 (or 10 over average), is 
entitled to a bonus of 15.6% of his 
salary. It’s figured this way: 102 
=20, double the difference between 
the man’s rating and the average 
group rating, whether above or be- 
low average. This part of the form- 
ula is used to increase the bonus 
value of a high rating over a low 
rating. The figures then look like 
this: 80 (average of Group I) + 
20 = 100. Since the relationship 
of the 100 score to the group av- 
erage is 125%, the man is entitled 
to 125% of 12%%, or 15.6% of 
his salary. If the man is earning, 
let us say, $3,000 a year, the bonus 
would be $468. 


Basis of Ratings 


The same formula is used for 
Group II. The reason for averaging 
ratings separately in the two groups 
is that these ratings are based on 
somewhat different qualifications be- 
cause of differences in duties. 

A bonus is not paid to a man with 
a lower merit rating than 60. 

So much for the framework. 

Much of the detail in the merit- 
rating routine will become under- 
standable by referring to the form 
reproduced on page 43, which is the 
one developed for sales representa- 
tives in Group I. Ratings, it will be 
noted, are made on 10 separate fac- 
tors. Slightly different rating forms 
are used for Group II (district and 
regional men) and Group II-a (dis- 
trict and regional special duty men). 
The latter two classes are rated on 
11 separate factors. 

Some rating factors appear on all 
three rating sheets: knowledge of 


—- 


L-O-F's rating form for one group of its industrial salesmen is 
shown on the facing page. The man who is doing the rating 
circles a figure to indicate a score. Note that the various fac- 
tors covered have been weighted. See article for explanation. 
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LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 


RATING FORM—GROUP 


. Appraise performance of on during period since last appraisal. 
2. Consider each factor separately and indicate with () on each 
horizontal line at that number which most nearly expresses your 


appraisal of performance. 


3. Make appraisal unbiased to the best of your ability. 
4. In case of newer men with the company or men in new jobs, effort 


should be made to rate 


paragraphs as +1 and +4. 
5. Make any comments which you believe necessary in explaining your | 


appraisal. 


provided. 


according to expected results in such 


| 
| 


| 
6. Total the checked ratings vertically and enter at top of sheet in space | 


. Knowledge 
products, prices, and ad- | 


. Judgment 


of 


vertising and sales promo- 
tion programs. 


. Ability to plan and organ- | 
ize work, and to use time | 


wisely. 


. Thoroughness and accuracy 


of reports and records of 
calls. 


. Relationship with the trade, 


architects and contractors, 
and other company em- 
ployes. 


. Initiative and creativeness 


in presenting L-O-F prod- 
ucts to the trade. 


. Interest in and aggressive 


attitude toward job. 


and common 


sense. 


. Ingenuity in obtaining re- 


ports of competitive ac- 
tivities, prices, etc. 


. Personal appearance. 


. Personal financial affairs. 


company | 


Unusually well informed. | Satisfactory knowl- 
Keeps abreast of new | edge. 
developments. 


15 14 13 a a 10 9 8 
Exceptional ability. Re- | Assumes some _initia- 
quires little direction. | tive but needs quid- 

ance. 
| 


_ = FF & Ff Soe |e 


| Reliable and complete 


Usually accurate and 
records of work done. 


complete records. 


| 

| | 

} w9e6 | +7 6 5 
| 


Exceptionally well liked | Works well with others. 


and respected by| Favorable impression. 
trade and associates. 
15 14 13 12 Il 10 9 8 


Shows considerable in- | Shows initiative occas- 


| itiative and makes fre-|ionally. Makes some 
| quent suggestions. suggestions. 
mw FF § 7 & § 


| Extremely aggressive, | Industrious worker. 
striving to get ahead. | 
15 14 «13 2 | I 10 9 8 


| 


| 
Thinks quickly, and | Judgment usually 
soundly. Attempts to | sound. 
get all pertinent facts. | 


10 9 8 7 6 § 
Well informed about | Occasionally learns of 
competitive 
and programs in his | plans. 


territory. 
4 
Neat in dress and Reasonably 
| appearance. about dress and ap- 


pearance. 
| 5 

| Capably handles per- | Handles 
under normal condi- | tegrity. 
| tions. 


5 4 


activities | competitive prices and | 


personal fi- rson. 
sonal financial matters nancial affairs with in- | personal financial mat- fairs in constant tur- 


1 

ee er er rere 
Name of 

UE 65 06 Se eewcse en ss 
Position of , 
SPEED 6 bod kceneresastanpevieks 
PPT ee ere eter 
| Peer eer ry erry rs) 
Familiar with routine | Inadequate knowledge. 
matters. Requires help | Makes little effort to 
frequently. learn. 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1! O 
Lacks planning ability. | Does only what he is 
Wastes time. told. 

e 3 2 | O 
Inferior reports and | Careless and incom- 
records. plete records. 

4 3 2 |! O 
Nothing Creates discord. 
outstanding. 

>, & §& &« : t= t 


Rarely presents new No creative effort. 
ideas or suggestions. 


4 3 2 J! O 


| Indifferent attitude and 
| lack of interest. 


Easy going. Does mini- 
mum required. 


7 6 §& 4 $+ 2s tt 8 
Hasty | Inclined to be 
conclusions. | illogical. 

4 3 | 2 1 0 


|Complacent about lost | Failure to appreciate 
orders or specifica-| competitive angles at 
tions to competition. | all. 

2 | i 0 


3 


careful | Not particularly neat. Slovenly in appearance 


| Careless of appear- and clothing. 
| ance. | 


a 1 0 
| 


Not too responsible in | Personal financial af- 


| 


ters. | moil without cause. 


> @ | 1 0 
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company products, price and adver- 
tising and promotional _ pro- 
grams, for instance, and _ initiative 
and creativeness in presenting L-O- 
F products to the trade. But the 
so-called “special duty’ men (men 
engaged primarily in sales promotion, 
for example) are rated on their abil- 
ity to train distributors’ and deal- 
ers’ sales representatives, and on ef- 
ficient execution of 
cies. 
Figures 


sales 


company  poli- 


appearing below each 
“box” on the rating sheet are mere- 
ly circled in the act of scoring. Note 
that they are weighted. For in- 
stance, a man’s relationship with 
the trade, architects and contractors 
and with company employes is rated 
half again as important as his ac- 
curacy in reports and records of calls. 
If a man were to achieve the high- 
est possible score on each count, he 
would have a 100% rating. 

Merit evaluations are made by re- 
gional managers, certain product 
managers, and general managers 
and/or the vice-president in charge 
of sales. Final rating is a com- 
posite derived from the combined 
judgment of these men. 


Composite Rating 


A sales representative for indus- 
trial sales will, for example, be rated 
by his district industrial manager, 
his regional manager, and the gen- 
eral manager of the Industrial Sales 
Department. A district sales manager 
of industrial sales who supervises 
one or more salesmen will be rated 
by his regional sales manager, the 
general manager of industrial sales, 
and product managers in the head- 
quarters’ Industrial Sales Depart- 
ment. (The average of the product 
managers count as one rating only.) 

What happens if a salesman thinks 
he has been unfairly rated? He 
may discuss his grievance with any 
of the men who rated him. The 
rating is not changed, but an effort 
is made to clarify the salesman’s un- 
derstanding of the reasons why he 
has been rated one way or another. 

General Manager Johns points out 
that the factors listed on the rating 
sheets represent management’s best 
judgement of the points that enter 
into good salesmanship in L-O-F’s 
particular kind of business. When 
a man has an opportunity to study 
his ratings, he has a management 
evaluation of his strengths and weak- 
nesses. He has specific improvement 
goals to shoot at the next year. He 
knows how he stands with his asso- 
ciates and his superiors. He is con- 
scious of the fact that his merit rat- 
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ing scores are considered by man- 
agement in matters of salary advance- 
ment or promotion to a position of 
greater responsibility. These things 
are important both to the man and 
the company, entirely aside from the 
fact that money incentive to better 
all-around sales performance under- 
lies the whole plan. 

“A guiding principle behind these 
controls,” Mr. Johns points out, “is 


to give a man all the leeway we can 
sensibly afford to give him to help 
him to develop himself. Our in- 
dustrial men spend most of their ‘time 
contacting large industries where they 
meet top-flight men. Therefore the 
more resourceful and mature our 
men become, and the better they can 
manage themselves, the more capably 
they represent us with such custom- 
ers.” 


Refrigerator Promotion Piece 
Tells Joys of Trailer Living 


Real-life stories of trailer-dwellers, spun into a booklet 
called "The Wonders of Trailering", is now in its third 
printing. The hookup for the sponsor is this: the firm 
makes compact cooler units ideally adapted to trailer use. 


What kind of peuple live in trailer 
coaches? Answering that question 
has always been a big part of the 
public relations job of the trailer 
coach industry. The notion that peo- 
ple with trailer coaches are shifty, 
unsettled and ‘‘n’er-do-wells” has 
had to be overcome by trailer coach 
manufacturers, individually and as- 
sociation-wise. 

Some months ago Sanitary Refrig- 
erator Co., Fond du Lac, Wisc., 
pioneer manufacturer of small ice 
and electric refrigerators and sup- 
plier to the industry, bent its efforts 
toward letting the public know what 
trailer coach living is really like. 

The company put out a little book- 
let titled “The Wonders of Trailer- 
ing,” and, in chummy, conversational 
style, told the story of 12 different 
peoples or families and their trailer- 
coach way of life. The traveling 
salesman, the young married couple, 
the working wife, the retired busi- 
nessman—these and others explained 
why they became trailer coach own- 
ers and why they like it. Though 
light in vein and illustrated by car- 
toon-style drawings, the booklet is 
none-the-less factual and informative. 

Only incidentally does Sanitary 
Refrigerator bring itself into the 
book; then simply to tell the reader 


that when he thinks of refrigeration 
to think of Sanitary. 

The 16-page booklet was offered 
in the company’s first advertisements 
in The Saturday Evening Post \ast 
summer and it was given editorial 
recognition in various trailer publi- 
cations. Immediately requests poured 
in. It was quickly evident that more 
than the original 5,000 run would be 
needed. Now, months later, the book- 
let has gone into its third printing 
and the total number of copies dis- 
tributed is already well up in the 
five figures. 

“The Wonders of Trailering” 
has been reprinted, story by story, in 
a publication which goes to residents 
of trailer parks; it has been distrib- 
uted at state fairs by manufacturers 
of trailer coaches and the illustra 
tions have been used by trailer coach 
dealers in television commercials. 
From outside the trailer industry, 
have come many favorable com- 
ments, too, and many expressions of 
pleasure in reading about trailer liv- 
ing have come from the general public. 

Sanitary Refrigerator Co. reports 
that its effort toward popularizing 
trailer coach living, without stress on 
its own role, has paid off handsome- 
ly in terms of goodwill recognition 
and an enlightened consumer group. 
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SUPPOSE MY CHILD GETS POLIO? Can | care for him properly? Hundreds of 
thousands of parents asked themselves this frightening question . 


. . then called 


Continental's agents. Among those who did so were Mr. and Mrs. Edward Zalaznik 
of Farley, lowa, whose five youngsters (in the photograph) were cll stricken with polio 
at the same time. Up to the time of the writing of this article, Continental had 
paid out more than $7,000 for doctor bills, hospitalization, nursing. All are recovering. 


800,000 Buy Continental's 
Polio Policy In First Year 


Based on an interview with 


NORMAN E. ANDERSON 


Director, Accident & Health Advertising & Education 


Continental Casualty Co. 


A year ago, during the worst polio 
epidemic in history, the Continental 
Casualty Co., Chicago, produced a 
“public demand” miracle. A new 
low-price policy covering the disease 
was offered for a period of two years. 

The original policy, at a cost of 
$10, covered the entire family: father, 
mother and all unmarried children 
from three months to 18 years of 
age. An individual policy sold for 
$5. Coverage provided up to $5,000 
benefits for polio expenses incurred 
by each afflicted person. Expenses in- 
cluded hospital, doctor, nurse, ambu- 
lance, therapy, iron lung rental, 
Kenny treatments where available, 
braces, emergency transportation, 
special treatments, etc. 

During the first five months the 
policy was in effect, June 15 to No- 
vember 15, approximately 740,000 
policies were written. Sales slacked 
off during the winter months, but 
at the end of the first 12 months 
more than 800,000 had been sold. 
Of these, 93% were at the $10 level. 
Thus, more than 3,000,000 persons, 
based on the family unit, were in- 
sured during the first year of the life 
of the policy. The company’s dollar 
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sales, on the above basis, in round 
numbers came to about $7,500,000. 

“This was certainly one of the most 
startling campaigns in the history of 
insurance,’ says Norman E. Ander- 
son, director of accident and health 
advertising and education for Con- 
tinental Casualty. “Never before, 
insofar as I have been able to find 
out, have so many policy buyers 
bought so much coverage for so many 
at so low a cost. Never, I believe, 
were so many policies sold at such 
low sales and _ promotion costs. 
But it has not been entirely sugar 
and spice for the company. 


A Deluge 


“There were, of course, logical 
reasons for this: Polio was striking 
everywhere during the summer of 
1949. Newspapers were filled with 
stories of it. Radios hourly carried 
stories of the epidemic. Health au- 


thorities broadcast warnings. Polio 
ran through communities. In some 


cases up to five in a single family 
were stricken. Panic was on. The 
peak came in August. During that 


month a total of 433,367 applica- 


tions poured into Continental’s home 
office . . . 41,654 in one day. 

“The number of claims filed put 
another face on the story. During 
the first five months after the first 
policy was issued, 2,043 claims were 
filed. When the epidemic slackened, 
claims continued to come in at the 
rate of 90 to 100 a week for many 
weeks. By mid-September the ratio 
of claims reported to policies was one 
to 440; by mid-October one to 406; 
by mid-November one to 363. Our 
claim supervisors now estimate that 
we may end up with one claim for 
every 100 policies. 

“This can run into big money and 
there is a reason for it: While each 
policy is good for two years, our 
responsibility for polio-incurred ex- 
penses runs for three years after the 
victim is stricken. This means that 
if a child comes down with the di- 
sease on the last day of the two- 
year policy period, our responsibility 
covers a total time of five years 
This means a lot of protection for 
a family of, say seven, that has paid 
only $10 for its policy—and a lot 
of responsibility on the part of the 
company.” 

The campaign to sell the public 
and spur agents into action was 
launched with a single full-page ad- 
vertisement in the Chicago Tribune. 
It stirred up a hornet’s nest. Policies 
came in so fast that agents and 
brokers postponed their vacations. 
Vacations in Continental’s home of- 
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fice were canceled to make help avail- 
able to handle the policies. Simul- 
taneously, a nation-wide direct mail 
campaign was launched. Results 
were surprising. One mailing for 
one agency brought in a return of 
27% when mailed to policyholders 
in other lines—each application with 
a check enclosed. 

Another Continental Casualty 
agent in Chicago telephoned 150 old 


Ee 
FAR, 


“T’'d like to talk to you about 
some insurance!” 


clients who carried automobile in- 
surance with him. He knew them 
to be responsible heads of families. 
He sold every one of the 150. 

People, hearing of the policy, and 
not knowing where to buy it or how, 
queried insurance agencies. Contin- 
ental’s field force of more than 25,- 
O00 representatives throughout the 
country went after this ripe busi- 
ness. ‘The result was that, before the 
summer was over, Continental had 
licensed more than 4,500 new brok- 
ers and agents. 

“Polio is expensive.” This warn- 
ing, reiterated on the radio, in news- 
papers and magazines and by word 
of mouth added to the pent-up fear 
of parents who, should their children 
be attacked by this sickness, wondered 
if they would be able to give them 
proper medical attention, hospitaliza- 
tion and nursing care. “They acted 
as never before. 

Agents demanded application 
blanks. Circular-applications were 
printed and they were sent out pack- 
aged in pound lots. 

“Vacations were ruined and fish- 
ing was wrecked for the summer for 
Continental employes and agents,” 
says Mr. Anderson. “Instead, they 
worked long hours. ‘Then the mail- 
ing of policies lagged. In order to 
maintain the assurance of immediate 
coverage, applications were time- 
stamped as fast as received with re- 
mittance attached. Policies were 
made effective as of that time-stamped 
date, even though delivery followed. 
Come frost time and we were all 
wrecks.” 

Here are a few reports received 
by Mr. Anderson from agencies: 


Centerville, Ind.: Agent took a 
booth at the county fair. Sold 133 
polio policies on the spot the first 
day. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Sold 3,000 
policies in a single month. Received 
35 to 40% return on mailings. 

Lima, Ohio: Sold 95% of inter- 
viewees. 

Aberdeen, 8. D.: Sold 10 policies 
in 10 calls first day. 

Toledo, Ohio: 225 policies written 
first week. 

Lexington, Ky.: People here 
bought 172 policies in five days. 

Sedalia, Mo.: Wrote over 500 po- 
lio policies first week. 


Continental writes special polio 
policies for groups such as children’s 
camps during summer months, cov- 
ering them for short periods. It 
writes them for other groups such as 
factory workers, police workers, etc. 


Welsh & Co., St. Louis, manufacturer 
of baby carriages, gave 122 family 
polio policies to all employes having 
children. Six teen-age youngsters 
were stricken with polio in an epi- 
demic that swept a West Coast sum- 
mer camp. Continental paid all ex- 
penses for each of them and they 
recovered. ‘Total bill was $2,852.23. 
A California policeman, hospitalized, 
cost the company more than $2,000. 

Five youngsters in one family, the 
children of Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Zalaznik, Farley, la., ages two to 
eight years, came down with polio at 
the same time. Doctor bills, hospitali- 
zation, nursing and other expenses 
have been paid up to a total of $7,- 
463.93—and are still continuing. 
Including the father and mother, the 
company could pay out in this case, 
should the parents be stricken, a 
top sum of $35,000. 

A housewife in Glendale, Calif., 
stricken two months before her baby 
was born, was allowed the limit, ex- 
penses running to $5,000. Costs of 
caring for a girl in Memphis, Tenn., 
ran to $4,057.89. <A grocery sales- 
person in an lowa town, 22 years 
old, became a victim of polio a month 
after getting her policy. Her illness 
cost the company $3,750.63. 


Average of Claims 


Continental recently — surveyed 
1,000 cases in different parts of the 
country, averaging the expenses paid 
according to geographical sections, to 
find out how costs vary in differ- 
ent areas. Claims for larger cities 
as a whole average higher than in 
rural sections. 


Chicago: average claim, $825; 
average for Illinois, including down- 
state epidemic areas, $767. 

Detroit: average claim, 
average for Michigan, $781. 

Minneapolis: average claim, $834; 
average for Minnesota, $816. 

Boston: average claim, $883; av- 
erage for Massachusetts, $867. 

Newark: average claim, $1,003; 
average for New Jersey, $982. 

San Francisco: few claims here 
but they averaged $1,880 because of 
severity of the cases. This was 
well above California’s state average. 

New York: heavily stricken but 
cases generally light; city and state 
claims about the same, averaging 
close to $750. 


$1,052; 


Statistics emphasizing the high 
cost of polio and stressing the high 
percentage of sales to both inquiries 
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Which one 


as your 


Dream Girl ? 


As a man, you may say your dream girl isn't 


on this page. 


But as an advertiser, you'll spot her immediately. 
She’s the lady in the upper right corner. 


What makes her the advertiser’s dream girl? 


She’s young — not quite 23. She’s at an age where she 
has no set buying patterns, no fixed brand habits. 


And she’s in her early married years, with hundreds 
of things to buy for her new home, her new family. 


All advertisers dream of reaching the young married 
market. And the heart of this market can be reached 
through one magazine — Modern Romances. 


Of the more than 3 million women who read Modern 
Romances, 77% are married. Their median age is 23, 
and % of Modern Romances families have one or 
more children living at home. 


Every day brings new proof of the importance of 
the young married-woman market. And Modern 
Romances plumps advertisers right in the youngest 
married market of all! 
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A DELL PUBLICATION, 261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


romances al 


America’s Youngest Married “a” 
Woman Audience 
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and calls, repeatedly brought to the 
attention of agents, make them want 
to get out and work. 

Examples of individual success in 
selling polio policies are employed 
freely. Such stories are passed on 
to agencies and their salesmen. Here 
is a typical story which was used in 
late May of this year: 

“W. F. Souder, Jr., president of 
the Souder Insurance Agency, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind., has plenty of 
polio experience to pass on to Con- 
tinental agents. Last year the Sou- 
der Agency sold 10,000 polio poli- 
cies in 100 days, and Mr. Sauder 
says that he and his staff relearned 
a few things about selling. 

“When they kicked off their polio 
campaign in 1949, they felt Con- 
tinental polio policies represented one 
of the best new business-getting op- 
portunities in years. ‘They notified 
life brokers, ran a sizeable coupon 
newspaper advertisement in_ local 
newspapers, and mailed out approxi- 
mately 6,000 circulars. Mr. Souder 
and his staff then started following 
up the original promotions with per- 
sonal solicitations, telephone calls and 
personal letters, plus a lot of leg work 
to develop a 100% campaign. 

“The Souder Agency invited com- 
petitive agencies throughout the state 
to handle Continental’s polio poli- 
cies through them as brokers and 
did a lot of business through that 
source. ‘It’s a rule around this 
shop,’ Mr. Souder says, ‘that 10% 
of something is a lot better than 
35% of nothing.’ 

“The promotions the agency ini- 
tiated first . . . the newspaper adver- 
tising, direct mail letters paid 
off, but they gave even greater re- 
turns when supplemented with per- 
sonal contacts in fully rounded pro- 
motional venture. “To make your 
own polio campaign successful, the 
Souder Agency proves, you must 
employ every promotional medium at 
your command.” 


Sales Aids 


Just off the press in June came 
a special Polio Edition of the Con- 
tinental News, Continental’s month- 
ly magazine for producers. It con- 
tains 16 pages of photographs, tes- 
timonial letters and listings of claim- 
ants ... the story behind the com- 
pany’s unequalled record of perform- 
ance. More than 40,000 copies 
were distributed as sales aids through- 
out the country and in Canada. 

“How they dunnit” tips are also 
used by Continental to invigorate 
agents at the start of this, the 1950 
polio policy sales campaign: 
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“The Jacobs & Lowe Agency, 
Lincoln, Neb., campaigned with po- 
lio insurance at one county fair last 
year. Immediately they tried to 
chase down every fair in the state. 
Results were that good.” 

“The Pierce O'Donnell Agency, 
Van Buren, Me., displayed polio 
banners on the sides of a car in a 
Fourth of July parade. The point 
is: Concentrate your polio promo- 
tions where the public congregates.” 

“The John Bailey Co., Knoxville, 
‘Tenn., was quick to tie-in with a 
national magazine’s polio story last 
fall. The agency built a compelling 
window display out of a picture ar- 
ticle, ‘Polio—a Case History,’ which 
appeared in an August issue of Life. 
The display caught the eye of Knox- 
ville, as did the sign, ‘Headquarters 
for Polio Insurance.’ ” 

“Try making your agency’s win- 
dow sell for you. Feature photostat 
blow-ups of claim drafts, testimonial 
letters, and timely polio headlines 
clipped from your local newspapers.” 


"A good reporter can sense 
a story over which a poor re- 
porter stumbles without recog- 
nition. It's the same thing in 
selling: A good salesman, an 
alert salesman, can spot a 
prospect where a poor sales- 
man sees only another human 
being.” 


“The Handbook of Selling” 
by Charles B, Roth 


With another polio season loom- 
ing, this message was sent to all 
agencies : 

“Your 1950 Polio Insurance Pro- 
motional Campaign material is de- 
signed to increase your polio sales 
volume far above all previous marks. 
With Continental’s exclusive cover- 
age, you are offering your prospects 
the original two-year polio policies 
that are now protecting more than 
3,000,000 persons. ‘Total cash bene- 
fits paid and made available to 
stricken policyholders exceeded $1,- 
750,000 during the first nine months. 
Of the 2,310 total number of claims 
filed, 1,031 are still open for further 
payments beyond present estimates 


because of continuing 


treatments 
which may be required for the full 
three-year period of liability.” 
The message goes on to point out 
that in the company-prepared promo- 


tion kit are five new ad-mats de- 
signed to bring in both mail order 
applications and direct inquiries to 
the agent’s office. Two of these are 
written so that they can be used 
as application forms. ‘The other 
three are designed as inquiry pullers 
to supply new leads. 


Mats Pay Off Too 


Extensive use of the new ad-mats 
in conjunction with other polio mer- 
chandising aids, the agent is told, 
will pay off in big dividends. Profit, 
it is pointed out, will come in three 
ways: 

1. Through a high volume of im- 
mediate polio policy sales. 

2. By adding hundreds of new 
names to prospect and insured lists. 

3. By building up sales opportuni- 
ties; people who are insured against 
polio are future customers for acci- 
dent and health coverages. 

Once a family polio policy has been 
issued, the agent has a good start 
toward installing a complete personal 
insurance ‘‘Better Health’ program 
designed for the entire family. 

“Not even the keenest minds in 
the insurance business can estimate 
anywhere near what we will pay in 
benefits on these polio policies,”’ says 
Mr. Anderson. ‘Another epidemic 
might cost us millions of dollars. 
Conceivably, we could go heavily 
in the red. If we break even we 
will consider our polio policy cam- 
paign profitable in the long run. We 
have already added 3,000,000 names 
to our list of insured. In another 
year or so we may have six or seven 
million additional names. 

“Because we now deal with these 
people we have a good chance to 
sell them other forms of insurance. 
With polio insurance filling the usual 
slack production gap during summer 
months, the trials of swinging a na- 
tion-wide field force from $10 volume 
sales into regular $50 to $100 ‘Bet- 
ter Health’ sales during the fall, 
winter and spring months is another 
merchandising story. The _ polio 
season is here again and competition 
is keen with other companies look- 
ing for a repeat miracle. Already 
Continental’s sales are ahead of last 
year’s record. We believe that the 
campaign is the best public rela 
tions and the best future business- 
building promotion in the history 0! 
the company.” 
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How “Ditch-Digging” Advertising 


sells by helping people buy 


“Ditch-Digging” Advertising steps out of the 
show window, rolls up its sleeves, and digs for 
business by helping people understand the 
values—to them—of what you have to sell. 


Most businesses are built on the proposition 
that sound values are offered in products or 
services that make it possible for the customer 
to get more out of life, or, if he’s a business 
customer, to get a better job done. 


“Ditch-Digging” Advertising is based on help- 
ing customers and prospects understand what 
a product can do for them, rather than on 
bludgeoning them with “sales arguments” or 
seducing them with “psycholdégical nuances.” 


Sometimes advertising that sincerely aims at 
helping people understand values falls short of 
reaching its goal. A realistic study of such sit- 
uations generally reveals that the advertising 
describes the product’s advantages as the man- 
ufacturer sees them, not as the prospect sees 


them. 


And we mean as the prospect really sees them. 
Not as the advertiser thinks he ought to see 
them. 


So, clearly, the first step is to find out for sure 
what viewpoints, prejudices, and confusions 
cloak the product in the minds of your customers 
and prospects. This is No. 1. 


Two more steps add more selling force 


Although finding out what to say for best re- 
sults, product by product and market by mar- 


ket, is by far the most important element in 
“Ditch-Digging” Advertising, steps 2 and 3 
are needed to help chart your course. 


2. Locate all the specifying and buying in- 
fluences, including those not normally reached 
by your salesmen. (Do you know them all?) 


3. Determine how to get what needs to be said 
to the right people at the right time with the 
right frequency at the most reasonable cost 
(by direct mail, magazines, handbooks, radio, 
or any other mechanical means that can best 
further a true understanding of the product’s 
values). 

Put these three elements together and you've 
got a prior knowledge of what to say, to whom, 
how, and how often, for best results. 


That’s “Ditch-Digging” Advertising ...a sales 
tool that will help you make the printed word 
do more of the telling in selling so that your 
salesmen can use more of their costly time for 
closing. 


_—_— -—_ 


This agency is equipped to work hand in 
glove with any Sales Executive who’s got a 
hard-selling job to do and wants to do it with 
dispatch and economy. We can get going fast 

and with the least possible drain on your 
time. If you’d like to discuss how Ditch- 
Digeing Advertising works to boost sales for 
any product that’s worth its price, just let 
us know where and when. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER Co. 


“Advertising that sells by helping people buy “’ 
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Swift Builds Branded Broilers 
Into All-Year Best Sellers 


+ 


The chicken business has never known anything like it. 


Young birds were once largely a seasonal item. Now, with 
improved production methods and aggressive promotion 
and advertising, they're fast-moving year-around staples. 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with E, G. COLE 
Sales Promotion Manager, Dairy and Poultry Division, Swift & Co. 


‘lwo years ago Swift & Co. be- 1940 the output was 143,000,000; 
gan to promote a commercially raised in 1945 it had jumped to 345,000,- 
chicken in test cities. “today the 000. ‘This year, it is anticipated, ap- 
chicken is, in volume, one of the proximately 800,000,000 will be sold. 
largest selling brand name items in “Swift’s remarkable growth in 
the company’s family of food prod- capturing a part of this market is 
ucts. due primarily to having a quality 

Several years ago the poultry in- product and supporting it with a 
dustry concentrated research efforts sound advertising and sales promo- 
on the development of a chicken that tional program,” says E. G. Cole, a 
could be raised only for eating and young man who is in charge of 
that would be available fresh 52 Swift’s Dairy and Poultry sales pro- 
weeks of the year. motion. 

‘The story of the new chicken is “Back in the days when all chick- 
broader than that, however. Actu- ens were farm-raised principally for 
ally, it is the story of the evolu- eggs, broilers came onto the market 
tion of the United States chicken in- weighing one and one-half, two and 
dustry. “Twenty years ago, in 1930, one-quarter and two and one-half 
commercially raised chickens were pounds. It took 16 weeks to 
unknown. Five years later the pro- raise a three-pound bird. There was 


duction was 43,000,000 chickens. In a seasonal ‘flush’ period during which 


50 


MORE SCIENTIFIC BREEDING comes first... BIGGER BIRDS, in less time, are the result .. 


male birds were ‘culled’ out. The 


entire year’s processing had to take 
place during a few weeks. ‘The sur- 
plus of over 280,000,000 head had to 
be frozen, making fresh _ broilers, 
fryers, and roasters available only 
during the ‘flush’ production period 
(4 months). 


“Today, starting with the special 
L ~ 


egg for an improved chick, a three § 


pound broiler is produced in 12 
weeks or less. “They come off the 
production line on a time schedule. 
They are processed, then quick 
cooled in crushed ice—which means 
less dehydration, better appearance, 
texture and flavor.” 

“Processed in ice,” is the term 
generally used by the trade. Whena 
bird is chilled in this manner the 
body heat is removed in two hours 
or less. The conventional method, 
placing them in coolers for air-cool- 
ing, takes from 16 to 18 hours. 
Chilling in ice means that chickens 
can be shipped to distribution areas 
the same day they are processed. 

Swift buys these chickens alive 
from producers. Huge _ trucks, 
which can carry from 6,000 to 7,000 
birds, back up to the producer’s door. 
Weighing is done on the spot. 

Certain areas are fast becoming 
commercial chicken centers. ‘The 
largest one is on the Del-Mar-V 
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A BRAND NAME gives them identity ... 


Peninsula. That is where Delaware, 
Maryland and Virginia come _ to- 
gether. Land there is available 
at low cost because it is low, sandy 
and largely unsuited for intensive 
farming. It is also close to the larg- 
er markets. 

Centers now in production include 
New England, Maine, Pennsylvania, 
California, central-western ‘Texas, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Oregon, Ne- 
braska, lowa, Arkansas, and Indiana. 
The State of Mississippi has recently 
built in Jackson a $350,000 process- 
ing plant which has been leased to 
Swift for operation. 

There are other indications of 
changes taking place in the com- 
mercial chicken business. ‘Ten years 
ago most flocks were limited to from 
2,000 to 5,000 birds. ‘Today many 
flocks run from 20,000 to 40,000. 
Some individual growers have an 
output of more than 1,000,000 birds 
a year. Before scientific breeding 
and feeding was developed, it took 
five pounds of feed to make one 
pound of meat. Now one pound of 
chicken is produced with three 
pounds of feed. ‘This fact, plus new 
large-scale processing methods, has 
reduced cost to the consumer and 
encouraged greater consumption of 
poultry. 

When Swift & Co. had assured 
production, plus processing and mar- 
keting machinery to guarantee con- 
tinuous day-by-day output and de- 
livery, it selected 12 markets for test 
Promotional plans: Los Angeles and 
Sacramento, Calif.; Dallas, Houston, 
Austin and San Angelo, Texas; At- 
lanta, Ga.; Washington, D. C.; In- 
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. Freshnes> 
. Flavor 


. Tender 
. Juicy 


, Plump 


Availability Year-round 


SALES PROMOTION builds demand. 


dianapolis, Ind.; Omaha, Neb.; Har- 
risburg, Pa.; Hartford, Conn. 

A 16-week newspaper and car- 
card advertising schedule was set up 
in each of these 12 cities. Accord- 
ing to R. E. St. John, of Swift’s 
Advertising Department, one objec- 
tive was to weigh expansion potential- 
ities of typical markets. 

Results were encouraging. In 
April of this year the company 
launched the first nation-wide ad- 
vertising promotion of a fresh frying 
chicken in the history of the United 
States. Launched in Life with a 
double-page spread in full color, the 
company is following this up, using 
full and half-page space in such con- 
sumer magazines as The Saturday 
Evening Post, Ladies’ Tlome Jour- 
nal, Better Ilomes and Gardens, and 
True Story. Don McNeill and the 
Breakfast Club radio show tell the 
story to millions of listeners, to the 


267 stations of the ABC Network. 
Public Awareness 


Publicity and recipe material is 
sent out by the Martha Logan Kitch- 
ens, division of Swift Research La- 
boratories, to home economists on 
the staffs of newspapers and radio 
stations, to clubs, schools, colleges, 
churches, etc. Cooking schools are 
frequently held. All this is to make 
the American housewife aware of the 
new, tender-grown Swift's Premium 
Chicken. 

In some cities, during the intro- 
ductory period, chicken dinners are 
served to groups to prove the slogan, 
“You've never tasted chicken’ so 
good.” 


Swift management considers sales 
meetings important. ‘lhe salesmen 
are brought together in groups at 
specified places where a sound-slide 
film titled ““Any Day in the Year” 
is shown. ‘The message is that, 
while in former times poultry was 
largely seasonal and_ raised for 
eggs, now fresh, tender broilers and 
fryers are available any day in the 
year—raised on specialized farms just 
for eating. 

A heading reads: “Once in a 
Decade.” ‘he punch is that every 
10 years or so something comes along 
that grabs the public fancy. Not 
long ago, the story goes, it was ny- 
lons. Meats for babies made a simi- 
lar accomplishment in the food field. 
Now, a new industry in the mak- 
ing—an industry that provides fresh 
fryers to Mrs. Housewife. 

After the sound-slide film is shown 
at a sales meeting it is rewound and 
run again silently. ‘This is a session 
for questions and answers such as 
the following: 

Q. What is significant about the 
sign appearing in this window? 

A. Formerly, in most localities, 
fresh poultry was not available the 
year ’round. When it was available 
dealers used it as a feature item. 

Q. How has this situation been 
changed ? 

A. Now fresh broilers and fryers 
are available every day in the year 
because of this new industry. 

Q. What did Swift do to help 
provide producers with the right type 
and size of flocks? 

A. Swift built large, efficiently 
operated hatcheries and hatched scien- 
tifically bred chicks. 


Q. What are the selling features a scientifically mixed feed specially 


of tender-grown Swift’s Premium formulated for broilers and fryers. 

Chickens ? Q. What is done to insure healthy 
A. Freshness, flavor, tender, juicy, high-quality birds? 

plump, available the year ‘round. A. Birds are raised in well ven- 

Raised just for eating. tilated houses, fed a balanced ration 
Q. What is brought out in this especially formulated for fast growth, 

picture? and fresh clean water is always avail- 
A. Eggs produced through special able. 

breeding of selected strains are be- Q. How many birds an hour does 

ing placed on trays for hatching. the typical broiler processing plant 
Q. What is significant about the handle? 

way these chickens are fed? A. Between 2,000 and 5,000 an 
A. Their feed is controlled so that hour. This is high speed. Formerly 

they eat only what is given them— 500 per hour was considered fast. 


gives advertisers a 


TRIPLE-PLAY in PEORIAREA 


A triple play is a bonanza to any ball club; unfortunately only one | 
or two occur a season to gladden the hearts of baseball fans. In 
PEORIAREA, however, WMBD advertisers get a triple play for 


their advertising dollar many times a year. | 


MORE LISTENERS 


WMBD delivers a greater share of the audience . . . more 
listeners in ANY TIME SEGMENT than the next two 


stations combined! 


MORE PROMOTION 


To maintain such dominance in a competitive market, 
WMBD’s promotion and merchandising department de- 
votes full time to courtesy announcements, newspaper ads, 
displays, direct mail and merchandising publications. 


MORE EXPERIENCE 


With 23 years experience, WMBD knows the Peoriarea 
audience . . . beams the right show to the right people 
at the right time. High program standards have brought 
an increasing number of WMBD live shows under na- 
tional sponsorship, 


fy 
WMB 


D PEORIA 


CBS Affiliate © 5000 Watts 
Free & Peters, Inc., Nat'l. ‘ | 
| 


methods of dressing. 


A. New York dressed, head an 
feet on, undrawn; full drawn, hea¢ 
and feet removed, fully drawn; cu: 
up, head and feet removed, full 


drawn and disjointed. 


Q. What is the most effective way 


of displaying this poultry? 
A. By displaying on ice. Display; 


on ice have resulted in increaseiy 
sales whenever the birds are proper 


ly merchandised. In all types o 


stores, from the largest to the small. 


est, poultry sales volume rise 
sharply. 
During sales theetings reports of 


what happened after tender-growh 
Swift’s Premium Chicken was intro 
duced in specific test markets ary 


read—reports such as these: 

A northern city: Poultry busines 
tripled in one year. 

An eastern city: There was an in 
crease of 5,500,000 pounds in two 
years. 

A central eastern city: Sales in. 
creased five times in one year. 

A medium size Middle Western 
city: There was a one-million-pouné 
increase in one year. 

A southwestern state: There were 
more than 8,000,000 pounds of new 
poultry business in one year. 

Salesmen are given an_ illustrated 
merchandising bulletin, “Store Test 
ed Sales Plans.” This shows them 
how to help the dealer and how to 
build a selling display. 

The first year of the company’ 
sales program was centered largelj 


“Excuses are a smoke screen 
behind which a buyer takes 
refuge to evade the question 
of purchasing. Like a chamel- 
eon, which changes the color 
of its skin according -to its 
mood or the surrounding con- 
ditions, prospects make excuses 
to disguise their sincere objec- 
tions.” 

"Salesmanship—Practices 


and Problems” 
by Bertrand R, Canfield 


around analysis and surveys to finé 
out, and put down on paper, whit 
selling and promotional tools at 
needed by both salesmen and deal 
ers. During that period W. © 
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Q. Name and explain the thre 


© Glennon, in charge of poultry pro- 


motion, visited hundreds of retail 


® stores and conducted many sales and 


| dealer meetings. 


: 
4] 


When that phase of the work was 


"All people are fundamen- 
tally lazy. Only by the early de- 
velopment of work habits is this 
tendency partially overcome; 
it is forever cropping up to en- 
tice one away from one's 
duties.” 


“Successful Salesmanship" 
by Paul W., Ivey 


completed, results were compiled in 
a sales meeting kit available to more 
than 3,000 Swift salesmen who sell 
chickens. (These salesmen also sell 
other items in the line.) In the kit 
are the new sound-slide film men- 
tioned above, a comprehensive sales 
meeting guide, wall and window 
posters in which ice is prominently 
displayed, small display case banners, 
a montage of dealer advertising, and 
a recipe folder with a counter dis- 
penser. 

During the second year the pro- 
gram concentrated on test advertis- 
ing in the 12 test cities previously 
named. This test advertising and 
promotion was started on a stag- 
gered basis in each city so that it 
could be properly initiated and mer- 
chandised. The third year of the 
program, which brings us to 1950, 
has to do with the national advertis- 
ing program, plus sustained local 
newspaper advertising in the 12 test 
cities, plus promotion in an additional 
number of cities. 

As if this were not enough, Swift 
developed another powerful tie-in. 
What is it? It is the awakening 
of the commercial ice industry to 
big possibilities. This put another 
4,000 salesmen to work promoting 
the chicken-on-ice idea as they go 
about their regular sales duties. Ice 
manufacturers tell their salesmen 
this story: 

“Tender-grown Swift’s Premium 
Chicken, a new item on the market 
1S processed on ice and it should be 
sold on ice. Watch every dealer. 
Tell him how displaying chickens 
on ice builds sales. This is a new 
market.” 
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The ice company salesmen are 
brought into sales meetings by their 
executives who work on this plan: 

“Arouse enthusiasm on the part 
of your salesmen; tell them about 
this new ice merchandising program. 
Make sure that they see and under- 
stand Swift’s sales portfolios and are 
familiar with every step in Swift’s 
chicken-on-ice promotional program. 
Train them to tell the promotional 
and sales advantages to every meat 
and poultry dealer they contact on 
their rounds. 


“Get to know each Swift sales- 
man in your territory. By cooperat- 
ing with him and getting tips and 
information from him, you can sell 
more ice to help the retailer sell more 
chicken.” 

And that is the story of Swift’s 
tender-grown Premium Chicken ; how 
it is promoted; how sales have 
jumped in three years from practically 
no sales to the point where it is 
now one of the biggest single “brand- 
ed” items in Swift’s large family of 
food products. 


Quad-Cities 


Rock Island, Ill. 
East Moline, Il. 


Moline, Ill. 
Davenport, la. 


A VOLUME Market 
... for VOLUME Sales 


Quad-Cities' 233,900* population can buy a lot of the products 


you have to sell, 
which 49%, 


market. 


Last year they spent $249,336,.000* ... of 
was credited to the Illinois area of the Quad-City 


Regardless of headquarters location, Wholesalers serve the entire 


market. Your advertising must reach the entire Quad-City market 
to do an effective selling job. The Argus-Dispatch newspapers 
are the only daily newspapers with solid coverage on the Illinois 
side where nearly 60%, of the population live. 


* All Metropolitan County 


market figures from 


Sales 
1950. 


Memt., May 


10, 


and Rock island Argus 


. .. the newspapers covering the Illinois side of the Quad-Cities 
NATIONAL REP., THE ALLEN KLAPP CO., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT 
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ACB 
Research Reports Give 


ChaaWstin 


on Obscure Dealerdom 
Activities 


@ Do you know ex- 
actly the extent and 
manner in which 
your dealers adver- 
tise your products? 


This dealer tie-in advertising is 
often the make-or-break for im- 
portant national schedules. It is 
practically impossible to get a 
coherent picture of it except by 
ACB Research Reports which 
likewise keep you informed on 
competitive dealer’s advertising. 


ACB reads every daily and Sun- 
day newspaper published in the 
U.S. every day, and gives you a 
tailor-made service to fit your 
specific requirements. 
Executives are invited to send 
for our catalog which outlines 
12 ACB Newspaper Research 
Services. 


Send for Catalog 
Gives details of 12 re- 
search services—covers 
wide range of subjects 
—tells how to estimate 
cost—suggests many ap- 
plications of informa- 
tion furnished — gives 
names of satisfied users. 


New York (16) ° 
Chicago (5) ° 
Memphis (3) ° 
San Francisco (5) ° 


79 Madison Ave. 
538 South Clark St. 
161 Jefferson Ave. 
16 First St. 


Wei Wht fu. 


Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotion Pieces 
and Other Literature Useful to Sales Executives 


For Manufacturers of New 
Home Products: A consumer cata- 
log distribution service for dealer tie- 
ins and merchandising aids devised 
by Home Owners’ Catalogs Division 
of F. W. Dodge Corp. A portfolio, 
“Merchandising Home Owners’ 
Catalogs with a Sales Sock,” de- 
scribes how firms interested in pene- 
trating the custom-built housing 
market can tie-in their dealers with 
a catalog distribution program. The 
service consists of binding leading 
companies’ consumer literature into 
impressive library volumes and dis- 
tributing them daily and directly to 
qualified home-planning families who 
have been located and screened by 
Dodge’s hundreds of specially train- 
ed construction news-gatherers. The 
Home Owners’ Catalogs distribution 
list of home-planners is then made 
available to clients for merchandising 
and dealer tie-in purposes. Requests 
for information on this merchandis- 
ing portfolio should be addressed to 
T. O. Morgan, General Manager, 
Home Owners’ Catalogs, 119 W. 
40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Selling the Army-Air Force: Two 
new surveys covering world-wide op- 
erations of Army-Air Force Cora- 
missary Sales Stores and Automobiles 
in European and Pacific Occupation 
Areas have been compiled by Army 
Times & Air Force Times (41 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.) 
The one on Sales Stores includes in- 
formation on number of outlets, dol- 
lar volume, turn-over, what they 
stock, how to sell them, how 
equipped, dollar volume per customer, 
what governs purchases, what is 
bought locally, etc. The survey on 
automobiles answers such questions 
as: How many cars are owned pri- 
vately by the Military? How would 
a manufacturer go about doing busi- 
ness? How are tires and other acces- 
sories sold? What American cars 


seem to be most popular? What 
points other than appearance should 
automobile advertisers stress? What 
U. S. manufacturers are set up to do 
business? Is there a second-hand mar- 
ket for cars? For copies of the sur- 
veys write to Allan S. Waldo, Ad- 
vertising Director, at the address 
given above. 


Philadelphia Automotive Facts: 
Tenth in a series of reports pub- 
lished quarterly by The Philadelphia 
Inquirer to the automotive industry, 
covering new automobile sales 
passenger and commercial . . . in the 
Philadelphia market. This one cov- 
ers the first three months of 1950 
and gives a comparison of sales with 
the corresponding period of 1949. 
All data are arranged in tables ac- 
cording to make and_ sales area 
Philadelphia City is divided into 20 
major business and economic areas 
and the retail trading area is divided 
into counties. Copies may be ob- 
tained by writing to David M. Pod- 
vey, Manager, General Promotion 
Department, The Philadelphia In- 
quirer, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Color Picker:  (ffered by Inter- 
national Printing Ink Division of 
Interchemical Corp. (650 Eleventh 
Ave., New York 19, N. Y.) as an 
aid to package printing and designing. 
Pocket size, it consists of 40 314” x 
5” colored cards (clay coated), 12 
color circles (for accents) and full 
instructions for use. All pieces are 
numbered and cards list those colors 
best suited for harmonious and cor 
trasting schemes. All colors are 
keyed to the IPI Color Guide for 
Boxboard, making it possible to see 
how chosen colors look on patent: 
coated stock and in various tint 
strengths. Both items will be sent 
on request to George Welp, Advert 
tising Manager at the address given 
above. 
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Coming your way... 


.«ssQut- of-doors industrial 
¢ruck, of the gasoline pow- 
ered fork lift type, is equipped 
with oversize pneumatic tires for 
use over uneven outside terrain 
and uneven plant floors. Easy 
steering is provided by an inclined 
kingpin which also protects the 
steering gear against road shock. 
Cadmium plating on all undercar- 
riage operating and steering con- 
nections reduces damage from at- 
mospheric rust and corrosion. An 
extra-large radiator and _ cooling 
system help to prevent over-heat- 
ing, and an unusually low center 
of gravity provides greater stabil- 


NEW FORK LIFT TRUCK brings the cost 
savings of mechanized handling to supply 
yards, construction jobs, shipping areas. 


ity. A smooth acting, Chrysler 
fluid-drive and clutch assembly 
minimizes wear on the clutch, 
ordinarily an item of high main- 
tenance cost which is particularly 
troublesome in outdoor fork truck 
operation, In the new truck, called 
the “Yale Yard King,” starting 
slip takes place in the fluid cou- 
pling rather than in the clutch. 
Operators become _ less fatigued 
because of this feature. Other en- 
gineering advantages of the truck 
include easy-to-operate automotive 
type controls, fully articulated rear 
axles, a hypoid drive at the rear 
axle, and an hydraulically oper- 
ated lift and tilt. The “Yale Yard 
King” is manufactured by The 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Co., Philadelphia 15, Pa. 
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SIMPLE ALARM DEVICE emits a sound 
so startling that it will cause any prowler 
to take to his heels. It fits any door. 


sesinexpensive burglar 
alarm is powered by a self-con- 
tained electric unit which requires 
absolutely no wiring. It is easily 
attached to any door or window 
with only two screws. This prop- 
erty protector will sound a con- 
tinuous ear-piercing alarm at the 
slightest opening of door or win- 
dow. Unit is produced by Elec- 
tromagic Co., 1003 Penn Ave., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


-««ss unusual feature of tapex 
is its adaptability as a portable, 
inexpensive check-protecting de- 
vice. ‘Tapex applies tape so that 
it is not necessary to touch it with 
the hand, making it impossible to 
“pick-up” the tape without tear- 
ing or obliterating the paper under 
it. This feature makes the device 
suitable for protecting checks, 
manuscripts and valuable docu- 
ments. ‘Tapex eliminates _ pre- 
cutting and can be operated with 
one hand, freeing the other hand 
to hold the item being taped. 
Tapex is a product of Tapematic 
Corp., 217 Astor St., Newark, 


AUTOMATIC DISPENSER feeds trans- 


parent tape over face of check and pro- 


vides extra protection. Easy to handle. 


YOU SHOULD 
| BE INTERESTED! 


IRETAIL SALES 
INTHE 
QUAD CITIES | 


TOTALED 


RETAIL SALES 


Davenport $116,266,000 
Rock Island 51,594,000 
Moline 57,121,000 
East Moline 10,556,000 

Total $235,537,000 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


PER FAMILY 
Davenport $6,213 
Rock Island 5,703 
Moline 5,938 
East Moline 5,243 


THE DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS HAVE 
99% SATURATION IN DAVENPORT PLUS 
10,000 HOMES IN ILLINOIS WITH THE 
WEEK-DAY TIMES AND THE SUNDAY 
DEMOCRAT 


THE 
DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS 


The Only Newspapers with 
Home Delivered Circulation 
on both the lowa and Illinois 
Sides of the Important Quad- 
City Market 


THE DAILY TIMES 


THE DEMOCRAT & LEADER 


represented nationally by 
Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


*Copr. 1950 Saies Management of Buying 
Power 


Further reproduction not licersed 


THE TOP 100 NATIONAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISERS: 
1949 vs. Their News paper Investments of 1948 


Source: Bureau of Advertising, American Newspaper Publishers Association, Inc. 
(For editorial comment, see page 112.) 


1949 1948 Per Cent 1949 1948 
Expenditure Expenditure Change Expenditure Expenditure 


. General Motors Corp. . $24,869,072 $15,282,575 -+- 62.7 . Wesson Oil & Snowdrift ... $1,117,876 $ 533,515 
. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 12,089,890 7,969,983 -- 51.7 . Admiral Corp. ...... 1,117,121 1,086,970 
. Ford Motor Co. ..... . 10,629,320 5,763,933 -—- 84.4 - Pepsi-Cola Co. ........... 1,095,708 434,672 
. Chrysler Corp. .. eer 8,747,966 2,341,585 -+-273.6 . Inst. of Life Insurance .... 1,095,600 1,262,235 
. Procter & Gamble Co. 8,535,325 8,373,006 ~— 1.9 . Gillette Safety Razor ...... 1,090,082 949,445 
. Lever Bros. Co. .. 8,047,565 7,216,128 -+- 11.5 . Time, Inc. aun ae 1,073,236 706,169 
. Distillers Corp.— . Eastern Airlines ........... 1,062,119 622,600 
Seagram's Ltd. me 6,790,148 3,991,375 70.1 . Shell Oil Co. .. putea 1,041,056 349,018 
. Schenley Industries . 6,229,403 4,592,788 -+- 35.6 . General Cigar Co. ....... 1,035,949 689,026 
. General Foods Corp. ; 5,124,784 4,313,131 + 18.8 . Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) .. 1,030,323 1,423,404 
. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 4,811,843 3,566,162 - 34.9 . Park & Tilford a 1,024,889 945,915 
. Philip Morris & Co. 4,069,170 2,491,134 63.3 . William H. Wise & Co. ... 961,617 399,671 
. National Distillers 3,941,493 3,270,153 -+ 20.5 . Bristol-Myers Co. sche bias 939,910 365,469 
. General Electric Co. 3,927,574 3,285,160 + 19.6 . Block Drug Co., Inc. ...... 939,246 230,020 
-. Quaker Oats Co 3,763,699 2,402,040 -+- 56.7 . Johnson & Johnson ..... 905,114 424,060 
. American Tobacco Co. 3,449,973 2,108,266 -+- 63.6 . Walter J. Black, Inc. oe 904,988 518,288 
. Swift & Co. 3,397,211 2,091,574 -+- 62.4 . U. S. Steel Corp. .. . 901,679 344,469 
. General Mills, Inc. 3,253,998 1,671,882 -+- 94.6 . Brown-Forman Distillers ... 876,914 402,612 
. Hudson Motor Car Co. 3,125,840 1,107,552 -+-182.2 . Sherwin-Williams Co. 873,627 546,697 
. Sterling Drug, Inc. 3,085,305 2,307,495 + 33.7 . Standard Oil Co. (Cal.) .. 871,553 184,483 
. Pillsbury Mills, Inc. .. 2,884,770 2,067,469 -—- 39.5 . U.S. Army & Air Force 868,875 1,047,592 
. Armour & Co. 2,814,009 1,472,593 -+- 91.1 . American Airlines hasan 855,896 1,179,250 
. Standard Brands, Inc. 2,717,617 1,919,547 -+ 41.6 . Cudahy Packing Co. 853,663 822,405 
. Studebaker Corp. 2,549,565 828,994 -+-207.5 . Unicorn Press, Inc. ........ 847,747 493,652 
. Amer. Home Prod. Corp. 2,546,819 1,875,246 -+ 35.8 . Carnation Co. ... a 810,012 221,642 
. Westinghouse 2,499,786 2,713,101 — 7.9 . S. C. Johnson & Sons ..... 800,849 416,668 
. Packard Motor Car Co 2,317,814 1,446,463 -+- 60.2 . National Biscuit Co. ....... 793,837 669,316 
. Kellogg Co. 2,306,289 1,813,025 + 27.2 AS OS 2 ae 760,992 170,112 
. Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 2,292,452 844,340 --171.5 . Thomas Leeming & Co. 755,136 439,841 

. Radio Corp. of America 2,056,591 1,293,873 -+ 58.9 . Lady Esther, Ltd. ......... 735,137 624,615 
. National Dairy Prod. .... 1,785,675 1,908,673 — 6.4 . California Fruit Growers 

. Best Foods, Inc. .. 1,782,423 1,104,497 + 61.4 ee ee re 728,964 658,740 
. Coca-Cola Co. 1,782,044 1,475,059 -+- 20.8 . Ralston Purina Co. . ale 720,686 365,867 
. Doubleday & Co., Inc. 1,775,991 1,177,652 + 50.8 . Canada Dry Ginger Ale ... 720,583 615,021 

. Philco Corp. 1,756,458 3,132,492 — 43.9 . Corn Products Ref. Co. ... 708,580 291,187 
. Kaiser-Frazer Corp. . 1,669,006 2,808,661 — 40.6 ‘ om 698,651 633,905 
. Wrigley Co. 1,623,568 289,611 -+-460.6 x 674,301 474,839 
. H. J. Heinz Co. 7 1,549,161 1.525515 + 1.6 . Transcontinental & Western 

. Borden Co. 1,511,270 960,504 -+- 57.3 OS ere 671,964 471,191 

. Continental Baking Co. ... 1,388,129 463,239 -+-199.7 . Phillios Petroleum Co. .... 656,199 625,665 
. Avco Mfg. Corp. ; 1,356,158 720,689 + 88.2 . Northwest Airlines Co. .... 655,615 334,590 
. Publicker Industries 1,300,840 1,316,294 — 1.2 . Wm. R. Warner & Co. 653,327 465,959 
. Libby, McNeill & Libby . 1,282,828 1,160,257 + 10.6 . Sunshine Biscuits Inc. ...... 646,308 495,855 
. Amer. Safety Razor Corp. . 1,259,789 242,142 +420.3 . Hills Bros. Coffee Inc. .... 642,486 693,772 
. Lamont, Corliss & Co. ..... 1,168,637 508,083 -+-130.0 . Du Mont Laboratories .... 637,073 234,137 
. Manhattan Soap Co., Inc. 1,164,660 284,954 -+308.7 . Seven-Up Co. 633,706 322,545 
. Liebmann Breweries 1,153,511 1,002,170 + 15.1 » Ween & Ca... lec. ......:. 630,517 808,060 
. Secony-Vacuum Oil wn 1,143,303 840,787. +- 36.0 . Wildroot Co., Inc. ........ 621,491 166,696 
. Hiram Walker-Gooderham & . Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) ... 609,002 500,698 
Worts Ltd. Plans ; 1,142,921 991,263 -+- 15.3 . W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. ... 607,476 222,895 
. International Cellucotton ... 1,141,826 212,374 +437.6 . J. A. Folger & Co. ....... 607,225 472,238 
. Greyhound Corp. ......... 1,139,365 1,022,287 + 11.5 . Jacob Ruppert Brewery ... 606,531 277,733 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The first five months of 1950 saw a total of 


$21,254,663 


in building permits for commercial, industrial 
and domestic construction in MEMPHIS. This 
is an increase of more than $9 million over the 
$12 million figure for the same period of 1949; 
a year which, closing with a total of $44,442,- 
110, proved to be the greatest building year 
Memphis has ever had. 


Such major industries as International Har- 
vester, Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. and 
Hungerford Furniture Co. are expanding pres- 
ent facilities; while large national organiza- 
tions including J. C. Penny Co. and E. I. Du- 
Pont de Nemours and Co. continue to make 
Memphis their new headquarters in expansion 
programs ...a city that saw the advent of 88 
new businesses in 1949. 


Couple this with the latest U. S. Bureau 
of Census Report that shows Memphis with 
$475,800,000 in total retail sales in 1948, an 
increase of 238 percent over the $140,600,000 
figure for 1939; and a 338 percent increase in 
wholesale sales volume over the same period. 


This is MEMPHIS, ever-expanding center of 
a billion and one-half dollar Market in the 
MidSouth . . . a Market best reached for 
BEST results through the advertising columns 
of BOTH Memphis newspapers. Take advan- 
tage of the optional daily combination rate of 
55c per line, a saving to the advertiser of | 3c 
per line. 


MEMPHIS PRESS-SCIMITAR 
THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


YOUR LETTERS WILL IMPROVE IF |. You shorten 
your sentence to an average of I7 words ... 
2. You shorten your words to an average of I'!/ 


syllables .. . 


3. You use 6 personal references per 


100 words. Herbert T. Hedden, Jr., of Prudential's 
Methods Division, gives a letter writing class three 
guide posts to effective writing. The classes are a 
routine part of the firm's better letters program. 


Prudential Wars on Weak Letters 


Warmth and clarity are replacing stodginess and obscurity 


in routine business correspondence as a result of this well- 


rounded letter-improvement program. Prudential sees its 


10,000 letters a day as a public relations opportunity. 


If you receive a letter from The 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, you will most likely find it 
friendly and easy to read, clear in 
meaning, and without old-fashioned 
whiskered words and phrases. This 
might not have been true four years 
ago before this company set up an 
extensive correspondence improve- 
ment program. For even though man- 
agement was at that time conscious 
of the importance of outgoing letters, 
there was no over-all system to make 
them effective. 

With an average of 10,000 letters 
a day, dicated by hundreds of cor- 
respondents in the home office alone, 
even a small proportion of poor letters 
can have a bad effect on the public’s 
opinion of the company. Prudential’s 
management realized that many cus- 
tomers and prospects get all, or most, 
of their impressions of the company 
through letters. These letters should 


win friends. That is precisely what 
The Prudential wants them to do. 

With this in mind, The Prudential 
set up its comprehensive program for 
improving correspondence. The main 
features are: 


1. An Effective Writing Tech- 
niques Course: taken by more than 
5,000 persons to date, in its headquar- 
ters at Newark, N. J., and in its ex- 
tensive network of field offices 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

2. Letter Audits: The Hower Let- 
ter Improvement Service of St. Louis 
regularly reviews—and _ scores—car- 
bon copies of letters written by Pru- 
dential personnel. This encourages 
writers to practice the principles 
learned in the course. 

3. Correspondence Surveys: 
Examination of divisional correspond- 
ence practices, review and revision of 


form and model letters, and of lettegy 
dictated in the various division 
Study of methods of sorting, di 
tributing, filing, of correspondence 

4. Writers’ Advisory Service: 4 
persons in the company who wr 
letters, booklets, manuals, etc., mé 
ask for held in preparing materi 

5. Telephone Service: By calif 
Extension 3108, anyone in the hej 
quarters organization may get om 
swers to questions about grammé 
punctuation, English usage. 

6. Manuals, Bulletins, Yardsticis 
Printed aids, reminders, etc., whi 
are useful as reference tools and ke® 
writers on their toes. 


The foundation of the program 
the course in Effective Writing Te 
niques, which was given by six « 
structors to the staff of home off 
letter writers; then to field office & 
ployes in training centers set up in? 
cities. It is still part of the ba 
training of new correspondents. ' 
provides 14 hours of instruction dv 
ing which extensive use is made 
visual aids such as charts, the co 
panys own slidefilm, and ¢ 
Dartnell series of sound slidefil 
“Frailey’s Letter Clinic.” Stude 
participation is encouraged throu 
short quizzes and classroom discuss!” 


SALES MANAGEMES 


Dictation is EASIER 


Here is ' Push-button” 


dictation ... 
...at its automatic BEST! 


Totally unlike any previous type of dictating machine 
...the Aupocrapn Electronic Soundwriter permits 
you to work as fast as you can think! 


with AUDOGRAPH 


No delicate adjustment, nothing to get out of order. 
No arms to lift... no needle to locate. Its single lever 
control and lightweight hand microphone provide 
instant action. 


S 


rf letter 

livision 

ng, di 

—- ...the secretary's pride and joy! 

ce: ill 

10 Wiis The Aupocrapu Secretarial Model gives to your secre- 

tc., mé tary a quick release from the tedious and time-wasting 

materié part of her job—“‘taking” dictation. Instead, she has a 
calling new spirited servant that makes her work more 

he hea : resultful, more important, more interesting. 
get om @in scores of reported cases, AUDOGRAPH dictation 

rammie cuts in half the dictating and transcribing time. You 

get more work done in each day, and your secretary 

ardsticis becomes a topflight “executive assistant.” 

., whic @for full facts about Aupocrarn...the versatile, 

and kee y efficient. time and money-saving means of getting things 

done... just use the coupon. Why not do it today” ; 

ogra ON ———— 

ng Tee Sf y 

y six 

me oft 

office ¢ “ ELECTRONIC 
up in SOUNDWRITER 

the bas 

dents. 

pee «ee THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 

Be AUDOGRAPH sate: ice i incipal citi 

the « U. S. See sor heciaed tectace thee ee ae & Send me Booklet T-7— "Now We Really Get Things Donef” 

and : tating Machines.” Canada: Northern Electric Company, Ltd., 

Jidefiln = authorized saents for the Deminien. Oveseces: Weatsen 2 NE ccctnescccnsversiveccervcvecesencaseeswhenseesetataatetawes 
Studey eration (export afiiate of Western Electric Company) he biinicascineniaioheidideal 
throu 

discussi e SE ccccacccedsusndsdserisisacenisisensocssanaed fc ccevecescoccecs eevcccecccce 
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The Wall Street Journal 


has gained over 300% in 


circulation since 1942! 


All strata of business man- 
agement — policy making 
and operating alike — are 
included in its growth from 
35,581 subscribers in 1942 
to 153,208 today. 


In the same period, adver- 
tising cost - per -thousand 
subscribers has 


over 60%. 


dropped 


Long a good “buy” for ad- 
vertisers, The Journal to- 
day is a better buy than 
ever before. If you adver- 
tise to business, The Wall 
Street Journal should head 


your list. 


THE WALL STREET 
JOURNAL 


44 Broad Street 911 Young Street 
NEW YORK DALLAS 


415 Bush Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


of letter problems. Students receive 
loose-leaf notebooks into which they 
insert printed notes tying in with 
classwork. 

In organizing the course, material 
was drawn from many sources. Books 
written by experts on the subject of 
letter writing were of great help. 
However, The Prudential took the 
time to develop its own course so that 
the material would be fitted to its 
needs. A thorough study was made of 
all types of Prudential correspondence 
to determine how to make the course 
as helpful as possible. Emphasis is on 
friendliness; the “you” approach; and 
on readability, through the use of 
short, simple words, and short sen- 
tences. 


Scale of Difficulties 


As a means of measuring the rela- 
tive reading difficulty of their writing, 
students are given a “writing yard- 
stick.”” This yardstick is based upon a 
scale for measuring reading diffh- 
culty which was developed by Dr. 
Rudolf Flesch. The scale is explained 
in detail in his book, “The Art of 
Plain Talk.” The yardstick enables 
one to judge the reading level of his 
writing from three factors: a count 
of the number of words in a sentence; 
the number of syllables per 100 
words. 

The aim is to keep to the level 
that has been found to be comfortable 
reading for the average adult. On the 
yardstick the various levels are indi- 
cated in columns together with the 
names of typical magazines at each 
level, ranging from the comics at 
“very easy,” to scientific and profes- 
sional journals at “very difficult.” 
The magazines with the normal 
standard, to which Prudential cor- 
respondents try to adhere, are The 
Reader's Digest and Time. 

There is no dearth of specimen let- 
ters to show to students, since the 
files of a life insurance company are 
rich in material of wide variety. 
There are the unwitting boners of 
correspondents, such as the tactless 
opening: “If you are still living when 
this pojicy matures’ (italics ours). 

As a sample of hard-to-understand 
jargon, there’s: 

“The assumptions that are made 
with regard to mortality, investment 
income, and expenses are calculated 
estimates. When unforeseen circum- 
stances, beyond the normal contin- 
gencies for which allowances are 
made, operate to the advantage of the 
Company, a portion of the returns 
are available after obligations have 
been met. This portion may be con- 
sidered as savings.” 


— 


The improved version, suggested t 
those who take the course, is: 

“When fewer people die during; 
year than was assumed in our calculg 
tions, or when our investments ar 
earning more interest than was a 
sumed, or when our expenses are ley 
than were assumed, we have savings, 

Correspondents are trained to uy 
tactful phrases in “jack-up” letters 
to make it as pleasant and as easy 
possible for the reader to reply. Ey 
amples given in a recent bulletin in 
clude these: 

“T’ve been wondering if I ma¢ 
myself clear in my last letter.’ 

“We are very anxious to cred} 
your account without any furthe 
delay. Won’t you please help us }y 
sending the right policy number q 
soon as possible ?”’ 

An important part of the cours 
deals with dictating machine pra 
tices. These include the mechanics ¢ 
handling the machine, enunciatior 
punctuation, planning the letter jj 
advance, and indicating correction: 

It is company practice for the man 
agement of each division to revier 
the work of its correspondents at lea: 
once a month—to guard against in 
accuracies, incomplete information o 
lack of good judgment. The Howe 
Service performs a different functior 
by providing an objective view ¢ 
letters written by Prudential corr 
spondents. 

Under this’ plan there a 
four monthly and two semi-annud 
audits of the letters of each partic: 
pant. Carbon copies of 20 letters ar 
submitted for each audit, and th 
Hower Service analyzes and_scoré 
six of these, with marginal notes an! 
appended criticisms and occasional r¢ 
writes. As in golf, the lower the scort 
the better; and correspondents strivt 
to get into, or remain in, the “0-1-7 
(no faults, or only one or two) clas 


System for Reform 


Correspondence surveys, unde 
which reviews are made of form 
model and dictated letters, have bees 
in effect since 1939. Many poorly 
worded form letters have been revist! 
or discontinued. Inadequate acknow: 
edgment systems have been remediet 

In almost every office there is som 
one to whom fellow-workers turn fe 
answers to such questions as: Is pres 
dent spelled with a capital P ? Is thet 
a hyphen in hang-dog? Shall I s# 
different from or different than ? Pr 
dential goes a step farther and maké 
this advisory service official. The ser 
ice is “promoted” through bullets 
and other reminders. From time ® 
time the answers to questions thé 
have been asked are printed and d¥ 
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E MENT 


In the event that 

Advise us as to 

We acknowledge receipt of 
In connection with 
Pending receipt of 

With reference to 

The above 

With respect to 

We are returning herewith 
Heretofore 

Regret 

Be so kind as to 

May rest assured 

At which time 

At this time 

We would like you to 

The undersigned 

In the near future 
Inadvertently 

Pertaining to 

Under separate cover 

In lieu of 

Is not in a position to 

We are of the opinion that 
It is our understanding that 


GUNNING FOR CLICHES 


ity athe correspondence bulletins are strong 

n “right vs wrong" copy. A typical page lists 
=i run letter-writing expressions, shows how 
to shorten, sharpen and improve them: 


In Business Letter Writing.... 


These are liabilities: ..... and These are assets: 


if 

Let us know 
Thank you for 
About 

Until 

About 

This or these 
Concerning 
Enclosed is 
Before this time 
Are concerned 
Will you please 
May be sure 
When 

Now 

Please 

| or me 
Promptly or soon 
Unintentionally 
About 
Separately 

In place of 
Cannot 

We believe 
We understand 


tributed to all letter writers. Tele- 
phone Extension 3108 answers about 
40 questions a week. Identity of the 
inquirer is not asked. 

The question that arises in your 
mind naturally, “Does this pro- 
gram pay?” Prudential believes it 
does. It is certainly true that most of 
the letters sent out now are more 
tactful and friendlier than in the 
past; and, as such, they do a better 
public relations job. 

Letters are shorter, 
means savings in dictating and 
transcribing time. Of equal impor- 
tance is the fact that the letters are 
easier to understand. A letter that is 
not understood can lead to undesir- 
able situations and an exchange of 
correspondence that should not be 
necessary. 


too—which 


The reading time of the company’s 
employes is another important con- 
sideration, Let us assume that a letter 
of instructions is being mailed to 
10,000 members of the Prudential’s 
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field staff. It will be read on company 
time, naturally. Assume that each 
reader takes an average of three min- 
utes to read and understand it. Sup- 
pose, then, that more time is taken 
in its preparation, perhaps even 60) 
additional minutes, but the revised 
version can be read and understood in 
two minutes. This would mean sav- 
ing 10,000 minutes’ reading time. 
No one denies that the millions of 
dollars spent annually on direct mail 
advertising is a good investment, and 
since letters play an important role 
in any direct mail program, every 
effort should be made to improve the 
techniques of those who write them. 
The letters The Prudential is inter- 
ested in improving are the personal- 
ized ones that are going to be read 
carefully—the ones that can save the 
company from getting into serious 


dificulty or from losing friends. 
Good letters may not be the machin- 

ery of business, but they are certainly 

the oil that makes it run smoothly. 


Mili 


PACKAGE 


Your products catching dust 
instead of customers? 

Our creative designers and 
merchandising men know 
how to build in greater “shelf 
velocity” that make your 
packages sell faster. 

Call your local Milprint 
man --or write. Find out for 
yourself why so many famous 
brands are marketed in 
Milprint packages. 


Exclusive 
Milprint 
ZIP-LOCK 
Plicfilm bag 
markets 
heavy 
produce 
more 
profitably. 


* od 
INC 
PACKAGING MATERIALS 


1THOGRAPH Y & PRINTING 


General Offices Milwaukee, Wis. © Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 
Printed Cellophane, Pliofilm, Acetate, Glassine, Plastic Films, Foils, 
Folding Cartons, Lithographed Displays, Printed Promotional Material. 
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e@ ON THE DIAL 


e IN LISTENING 


e IN NETWORK 


WSJS 
LEADS 


DAY AND NIGHT 
IN 


NORTH CAROLINA’S 
RICH TRI-CITY 
MARKET 


e WINSTON-SALEM 
e GREENSBORO 
e HIGH POINT 


YOUR FIRST and BEST BUY! 


WSJ 


() winston- -SALEM @) 


THE JOURNAL-SENTINEL STATIONS 


NBC 


AFFILIATE 
Represented by 
HEADLEY-REED COMPANY 


FAMILY AFFAIR 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
I enjoyed reading the airlines 
cle .. 
We 
this 


arti- 
have made some real progress in 
business in the last several years. 
Formerly the people using the airlines 
were a most limited group. But go to 
the airport today and you will quickly 
discover that the average American, and 
his family, are using air transportation. 
That broadening of the market is the 
most beneficial thing that has happened 
to air transportation. 


You must have a 
publication, and 
located in the United States. There are 
few countries left that respect the con- 
tribution of the salesman to the growth 
of the country. When we adopt the same 
view toward the salesman that you find 
in other countries, we are surely on the 
road to decline. 

C. R. Smith, 
President 
American Airlines, 
New York, N. Y. 
Beat ‘Fear and Fare’,” 
1950.—The Editors.) 


lot of fun 
it is fortunate 


on your 
that it is 


Inc. 


(See 
SM, 


“Airlines 
May 20, 


DEAD PROSPECT? 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

In some future “Shop Talk” will you 
tell us how many typewriter salesmen 
called on you as a result of the gauge 


you threw down at the end of your May 
Ist article? for one, am interested in 
learning how many took you up and 
just what you thought of their efforts to 
wean you away from Royals. 


Please accept the thanks of this reader 


for the many good things you put into 
“Shop Talk’—I thoroughly enjoy it and 
get a lot out of it. 

A. R. Hasley 


Inspector of Agencies 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 
Montreal, Canada 


(Answer: None.—The Editors.) 


SITTING PROUD 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

The Sales Executives Club of Los 
Angeles feels deeply honored in again 
winning the SALES MANAGEMENT award 
for the greatest contribution to selling. 

You will be delighted to know that 
the award received some nice publicity 
in our newspapers, was presented to our 


membership at the June meeting, was 
shown at the Los Angeles Board of Edu- 
cation meeting with a short explanation 
of the activities which enabled us to win 
it. It has been viewed at our office by 
representatives of several of the colleges 
with which we work, and is now sitting 
proudly beside the cup presented to us 


in 1948. 


Edite 
Th 


ence 
is ex 
polic 
Please accept the thanks of the L. Alo ey 
club for making the award possibkiif nize 
It is certainly tangible evidence of youl o¢ ¢} 
interest in selling and the betterment ¢ I 


the distributive field. 


Tony Whan coms 
President hooves 
Sales Executives Club of Los Angele ever, 
Los Angeles, Calif. fecal 


(Subscriber Whan refers to one of twi patio 
awards offered annually by SALES Max yy 
AGEMENT to local sales managers’ club: 
afhliated with National Sales Executive 


Inc. which do an outstanding job eith@ y, 
in behalf of salesmen or sales executive Ser 
It was the former of the two that wa Un 
won in 1949-50 by L. A. The otha w. 
award went to San _ Francisco.—Th 
Editors. ) Edito 
Re 
TAX TALK A 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: mend 
In my estimation the author hafifprobl 
done an excellent job in bringing to thjness 
fore many of the existing inequalities ang types 
inequities. It is time the American pub@§busin 
lic was shown dramatically just hovgifful 


much citizens pay in taxes and also honggmatte 


a few, through various tax avoidanojment 
devices, pay relatively little. Mr. Merjiand 
erik’s article does just this. suffi’ 
the | 

If more citizens understood the s Irv 
called Mason Bill, its adoption by th Ser 
Congress would be a_ foregone concl Un 
sion. W: 


Gerald R. Ford, Jr. 
Representative in Congress 
House of Representatives 
Fifth District, State of Michiga 
Congress of the United States 
Washington, D. C. 
(Representative Ford comments, “ 
“You and I Are Tax Suckers”, by_A. 6 


Mezerik, Sales Management, June 
1950. Comments from other represent | 
tives and senators are quoted below- ‘ 
The Editors.) [ 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: ’ 
Like yourself and the organization } 
represent, I feel that tax loopholes shoul NOS! 
be plugged. But, of course, I must BRFdjt, 
mind you that my Party—and I—-ae | | 
very much in the minority in Congre*™jwel| 
I believe I should also remind 3 rae 
that the only period during the p2 Buyin 
20 years that this Federal Governmet havin 
of ours has lived within its incom orelir 
was during the time the Republican 80 also | 
Congress sat in the Capital and ot West 
trolled the nation’s pursestrings. Durit™, 
that time, we not only operated and 
Government in the black, but we 4! ae, 
created a surplus of more than cig Ss eu 
billion dollars, made substantial p4 
ments on the national debt, reduced ™ 


dividual income taxes by more than 


billion dollars annually, and took sev! 
million low-income Americans enti 
off the Federal tax rolls. 


¢ UL: 
SALES MANAGEMEN EE -¢ 


The people usually get exactly the 
kind of representation and Government 
they vote for, and too many businessmen 
have failed to vote in past elections. A 
hint to the wise should be sufficient. 

Clarence J. Brown 
Representative in Congress 
House of Representatives 
Seventh District, State of Ohio. 
Congress of the United States 
Washington, D. C. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

The problem of our policies in refer- 
ence to taxation and internal revenue 
is extremely complex. Our national fiscal 
policy must be one of careful limitation 

L. AM of expenditures, but we must also recog- 

sible nize and safeguard the general welfare 

YOu of the nation. 

nt i | am not a member of the Senate 
Committee on Finance to which all 
matters of taxation and revenue are re- 
ferred. A great deal of my time, how- 

ngelei ever, is devoted to a study of tax and 
fiscal policies, which are so basic to sound 

f tw national health. 

Mas Your views in this matter ... will 

clubs certainly have my careful consideration 

IVER and study : 

eithei® Herbert H. Lehman 


ative Senator from the State of New York 
t wa United States Senate 
< Washington, D. C. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Regarding the taxing of cooperatives 
.... 1 appreciate very fully the recom- 
mendation you make. I recognize the 


yr halmproblem which is faced by small busi- 
to th™ness where competition with certain 
es angm(ypes of cooperatives and other tax-free 
n pubfmbusiness is concerned, and am most hope- 
+ howmeful that in the consideration of this 
o howgmmatter it will be possible to reach agree- 
idan ment on provisions which are equitable 


Me-fmand reasonable, and which will obtain 
suficient support to insure enactment of 
the legislation required. 

he s Irving M. Ives 

by th Senator from the State of New 

concl United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 


York 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
It seems to me that sooner or later 


— whole revision of the tax laws must 
e made to close a number of _ loop- 
‘4 “a9 Even though it may not be done 
A. & ee session, I am sure that Congress will 
aaa ave to give it attention again in the 
hext session. 
resents Homer Fer 
‘aa mer Ferguson 
Senator from the State of Michigan 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 
ion } 
, shoul NOSE COUNT vs, ESTIMATES 
just * Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I—a I want to congratulate you on how 
ongres Bi well SM’s population estimates are borne 
nd you by the 1950 Census. 

. For example, in the 1950 Survey of 


he pas lesing Poeecer . : 
ernmet! =e g Power, you list Little Rock as 
incom ie a populaticn of 101,700. The 
-an $00 “ he report shows 101,387. You 
nd col West He on the nose as regards Helena- 
Durie elena with 17,200. In general, 
ted ov" -~ Were somewhat low cn the towns 
we al oe somewhat high on county popula- 
n cig estimates, but, taken as a whole, it 
m (uite a remarkable job you are doing. 


Frank Cantrell 

Managing Director 
Arkansas Economic Council 
State Chamber of Commerce 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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RUN of PAPER 


ULL COLOR 


BUFF 


tional colors. 


now available in 


ALO 


DAILY...Black and 1, 2 or 3 addi- 


SUNDAY... Black and one color. 


BUFFALO | vx 


° 


Fourier | =: 


SRDS ‘Consumer 


gives the facts and 
figures you need for 
market analysis 


The Advertising Manager for one of 
the country’s important advertisers 
says. “‘We use ‘CONSUMER 
MARKETS’ in estimating dollar 
quotas by territories. /t presents the 
stark, factual information, rather than 
an analysis which might have been 
interpreted to serve some particular 
interest other than ours. The advertising 
or merchandising man, who, by the 
way. is supposed to know some things 
himself. can make his own analysis 


from ‘CONSUMER MARKETS’.” 


And the Service-Ads of many media 
(like The Columbus Dispatch Service- 
Ad shown here) supplement the wealth 
of state, county, and city data with 
much additional information of value 
to market and media people. 


Consumer {larkets 


EXPRESS | so: 


REPRESENTAT 


scott 
EEKER & 
aro, ™ 
wn, scot 


osBor 


Markets’ 


pape exp tnaon of 
Crvaral Onenene <= 


- 


Aout 40d ve 
Sea grocers ine 


« A D4 page be of names and 
ne tales pest holder so Creates 
oy 


THE COLUMBUS DISPATCH 
Oboes Greetert Home Mewipaper 


SS. EEE 


Rely on CONSUMER MARKETS, 
a Section of SRDS, for authentic, 
complete, comprehensive market facts 
and figures. 


A Section of Standard Rate & Data Service 


Walter E. Botthof, Publisher 


333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 


New York «+ Los Angeles 
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HEAT FOR WINTER .. . cool air for summer. This unit makes 
own weather, among other special features. Evolved after much 
search into the best way to demonstrate presses at the customer's dog 


THE PRESS ROOM was never like 
this Mahogany panelling, a_ col- 
lapsible writing desk, a double bed 
for this custom-built unit on wheels. 


The Hunt 


For Customers 
Is Easier On Wheel: 


The hunt for customers is accelerated. Thirty-two printi 
presses were sold within 16 weeks at a gross profit of $25, 
after Printing Machinery Service Co., Los Angeles, installed a 
size, operating Heidelberg printing press in its new mobile sh¢ 
room, 

Interior of the "print-shop-on-wheels” is panelled in mahoget 
and furnished with a collapsible writing table and upholste 
benches that unfold into a double bed. On the rear wall is! 
air-conditioning outlet. The truck is a Dodge Route-Van 
custom-made body. 

For a close-up of an on-the-spot demonstration in printing 
picture at left. 


ti. 
te 


A few of the nationally 
famous companies who use 
United Board & Carton 
services ¢ 


Armour & Co. 
Diamond Match Co. 

The Electric Auto-Lite Co. 
General Motors Corp. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Lily Tulip Cup Corp. 


The Kroger Co. _ A HALF CENTURY OF KNOW-HOW 
U.S. Gypsum 


Tobin Packing Co-_Inc. 
Peter Cailler Kohler 


Warren BOARD & CARTON CORPORATION 


God helps those who... 


By 10 am the parked cars overflowed the 
open cornfield, and people kept on coming. 
And why not? After the newspapers had run 
big ads and printed hand bills free, and a 
flying farmer had scattered broadsides from 
his plane... anybody in Kossuth County, 
la. had to be deaf, dumb, blind and solitary 
not to know about this auction! 

Under the big tent loaned by the County 
Fair Board, on plank flooring supplied by the 
State Highway Department, there was enough 
stuff to fill several stores — everything from 
turkeys to tractors. Dealers in nearby towns 


put up appliances, ;, 


cars, trucks, and 
farm machinery, 
to be sold on commission. 

‘The auctioneers contributed their services. 
The staffs of the Algona banks took in the 
money, made change, kept the records. 

Bidding was brisk and items were snapped 
up fast. A new car was bid up to within 
$10 of the list price, and the dealer offered 
another... A crate of roosters was sold, and 
resold for $80... An old mule was auctioned 
off so many times it netted $117. 

The Women’s Service unit served a full 
dinner at noon, handed out soup, sandwiches 
and coffee the rest of the day. 

A good time was had by all, while the 


Good Hope Methodist Church made sales 
of more than $70,o00o—made enough to lift 
the mortgage, and remodel the building as a 
community center! 

The Good Hope enterprise, enthusiasm, 
and community spirit... the large donations 
and the high bids ... reflect the prosperity of 
the better farmers, choice customers for the 
best goods—but often ineffectively reached 
by national advertisers. 


This much-missed market is best 
reached by SuccEssFUL FARMING .. .with more 
than a million circulation concentrated 
> in the 15 agricultural Heart states 
J among the nation’s best farmers with 
the best soil, largest investment in land, 
buildings, and machinery, highest yields 
and largest gross incomes—50% above the 
national farm average. 
A national list of general media 
merely fringes this top market 
... only SF covers it intensively, 
effectively in one medium, 
at one low cost. Ask any 
SF office for all the facts... 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des 
Moines, New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Adanta, A “x 
San Francisco, Los Angeles. & Pe fe 
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‘MARKETING 
)PICTOGRAPHS 


| Planned by Philip Salisbury, Editor, and designed by The Chartmakers, Inc. 


TEN MILLION PEOPLE IN SELLING 


Business censuses show that 20% of the population engaged in private industry find a livelihood 


in retail or wholesale trade, and service establishments, as compared with 18%-a decade ago. 


53,300,000 


TOTAL | 
EMPLOYES } 


“ 


1948 % INC 


REASE: 
OVER 1939 “= 
ALL RETAIL WHOLESALE SERVICE 
PRIVATE TRADE TRADE ESTABLISH- 
EMPLOYMENT MENTS 


The 10,594,656 engaged in retail-wholesale sales and service in 1948 represent a gain of 
3,231,098 over 1939, or 43.9%. Not included in the army of salesmen are the field men of 


manufacturers, insurance companies and other producers. 


ERS 
PICTOCRAPH BY Ss O 4. 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
Sales MANAGEMENT 
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How Dale Carnegie 
wins Friends in Bosto 


Dale Carnegie literally wrote the book 
winning friends and influencing people ., 
and Dale Carnegie’s Director of Courses j 
Boston knows the secret of winning friend 
and influencing Boston. 


Carnegie’s Boston man, fellow named Ma 
Kinnon, bought a television show on Boston 
leading television station, WBZ-TV. Mag 
Kinnon wanted to influence people to tak 
a Dale Carnegie course in influencing peop 


Over two hundred Bostonians respondg 
immediately after the first show, the large 
and quickest response to a single adverti 
ment Mae had ever seen. Delightedly, 
wrote “the cost of producing this show 
relation to the number of requests we receive 
was approximately one-third of what it wo 
have cost to produce the same results thro cy 


newspaper advertising.” 


Want to influence people in Boston? J 
tell your agency account man to call in 
NBC Spot Salesman, who represents the 
friend-winning television stations: 


WBZ-TV — . . . Bost 
WNBT . New Yo 
WNBQ . « Chico 
WPTZ , . Philadelp 
KNBH . Hollywoo 
ae ee . Clevele 
WNBW.... . . . ‘Washing 
WRGB . .. . Schenectady-Albany-T 


All these major market television stati¢ 
are represented by: 


SPOT SALE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO HOLLYWOO 


SALES MANAGEME 


ELBOW-BENDING IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


In 1948 the U. S. A. consumption of gin per thousand population was 69.0 gallons, for Scotch 
whiskey 50.1 gallons. 


In the District of Columbia it was 202.5 and 287.7 gallons respectively, with the capital ex- 
ceeding all states in per-capita consumption. : 


Scotch consumption in the District exceeded in total the figures for 14 states at the lower end of 
the per-capita line. 


% OF U.S. 
POPULATION 


6.67% 


c 
. 


w [POW KYKKKREHE 8 | 


South Dakota 
North Dakota 
% OF U.S. Utah 
CONSUMPTION Wyoming 


3.4% 3.2% Arkona 


—_> 
Montana 


% OF U.S. New Mexico 
POPULATION Vermont 


6% omer 


% OF U.S. 
CONSUMPTION 


West Virginia 
Rhode Island 


TOTAL 


TEN LEADING STATES IN PER-CAPITA DRINKING 


The score in gallons per thousand population shows these states on top: 


w 


Scotch - 


Source: Analysis by Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, aves 
based on data compiled by John C. Loeser S 


as 
Sales MANACEMENT for “Liquor Store and Dispenser.” = gi tH 
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PICTOGRAPH BY 


the Creé 


f First, you separate the top farm AREA. 
Capper’s Farmer gives you Mid-America, 
richest farm market on earth. 
eset = 

ip CAPPER’S FARMER BIG 10 ADVANTAGES ; 
s 1. Largest rural publisher in America 6. Farm-tested editorial material ch 
‘= 2. Richest farm market in the world 7, Reader confidence be. 
i 3. Best coverage buy 8. Merchandised editorial content 
4. Quality circulation 9, Market dominated by farmers 
__.5, No mass small town circulation 10. Most quoted farm magazine . 
ee 
Rt Tage dea : a 


as SALES MANAGEMENI J 


arket 


@hree Separations 


Next, you skim off the high income 
COUNTIES. Capper’s Farmer penetrates 
them more deeply than any other magazine. 


There! By taking the best farm families, from 
the best farm counties, from the best farm area, 
you now have a 14 billion dollar market (esti- 
mated income of 1,350,000 reader families). 


Finally, the cream—the top farm FAM- 
ILIES. By every test—income, ownership, 


buying —Capper’s Farmer families stand out, 
even in their own wealthy areas. 


And all for the price of your Capper’s Farmer 
campaign! Yes, Capper’s Farmer is your BEST 
COVERAGE BUY—Just one of the BIG 10 
Capper’s Farmer advantages! 


Cappers Farmer 


Topeka, Kansas 
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FITTING THE AUDIENCE TO THE MARKET 


What is a “major” market? It depends upon the commodity. Big cities are poor markets for 
baking powder; small city-rural markets are conspicuously slow to accept canned baby foods. 


% SOLD IN 6ACH MARKET* 
BIG CITIES SMALL CITY - RURAL 


Flour 

Baking Powder 
Syrups 

5 Spiced Meats 

1 Ready to Eat Cereals 


Hand Lotions 


Face Powders 


Cleansers 
Cake Flour 
Soluble Coffee * 


Dentifrices 


4 Shaving Cream 
ER g Baby Foods 


* Middle Group (5M to 500M) omitted 


THE NEWSPAPER-TV BATTLE 


A study made in 1844 TV-owning homes in the New York viewing area turns up these rela- 
tionships in answer to the question, “What newspapers do you read regularly ?” 


The following comparison is based on the 7 New York dailies leading in circulation. Circulation 
figures are for weekdays in city and trade zone. 


red Pg — 
for ro 7. 
a AREA ut : = _| 7 | 
on a, 
Ww HOMES j ._ c TD 


PICTOGRAPH BY Sources: A. B. C. and survey. for “TV Guide” ge 2. 
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WAHOO 
SHAVE CREAM 


THE MONEY PAID OUT IN PAYROLLS 


THE BIG-EARNING, FAST-SPENDING WAGE-EARNER MARKET 


No other road to America’s big-earning, fast-spending 
THROUGH WAGE-EARNER Market offers you these advantages: 


1. You reach 8,575,000 women... young shoppers for 


nearly 30% of all wage-earner families. 
« You reach 7,800,000 families—29.5 of all wage-earner 
families in urban America. 


. You reach an annual income of nearly $30 billion. 


Z 
Wormtent G/O - You reach this market at rock-bottom cost—as little as 
$1.22 per page per thousand. 


NOTE: Write now for graphic new report, “America Today,” on 
TURN YOUR PAYROLL DOLLARS INTO HOMING PIGEONS the Wage-Earner market. See why 146 national advertisers have 
bought space in one short year to tap this fast-spending market. 


SELL THE FAST-SPENDING WAGE-EARNER MARKET AT ROCK-BOTTOM COST! 
JULY 15, 1950 7\ 


its LATER than we THINK 


Significant changes have been discovered by Federal statisticians 


in past and anticipated population figures. 


OCA : 
Ne 2 YW 36.3 one 4 Ke 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


the TREND is to TRUCKS 


1941=100 


Haulage of freight by trucks has increased 79% since the 


last pre-war year, while railroads barely held their own. EMS a 179 


Striking gains in truck haulage were in general AA 771 i 
freight, liquid petroleum, refrigerated pro- MEINE 


ducts, agricultural commodities, Na 4 


building materials and 


motor vehicles. 


100 Gl <= 
et 1946 1948 


PICTOGRAPH BY Sources: Interstate Commerce Commission £ O “pn 
Sales MANAGEMENT and American Trucking Association c VW; 
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international Trade 
Fair Set For Chicago 


First horizontal showing 
of products from 40 
diverse nations. 


Products from more than 40 na- 
tions will be exhibited in the First 
United States International Trade 
Fair to be held in Chicago, August 
7-20. 

The Trade Fair, first of its type 
in the United States, is intended to 
contribute to better understanding 
among people of diverse nations. By 
exhibiting at the Trade Fair, it is 
felt, participants will encourage in- 
ternational trade and thereby help 
in fulfilling the fair’s motto: “World 
Trade, World Prosperity, World 


Peace.” 


Something New 


Patterned after such famous Euro- 
pean fairs as those in Brussels, Bel- 
gum; Leipzig, (Germany; Paris, 
France, the Trade Fair is the first 
horizontal trade show of its type to 
take place in the United States. 
Heretofore, large trade shows, such 
as the International Home Furnish- 
ings Market and National Shoe 
Fair, have been vertical shows cater- 
ing to a specific industry, whereas the 
scope of the Trade Fair in August 
includes all industries, consumer 
goods, industrial supplies and equip- 
ment as well as raw materials, chem- 
icals and metals. 

Thousands of buyers from all over 
the world are anticipated. They may 
circulate through the exhibit area, 
examining, comparing and buying 
merchandise gathered from nearly 
the entire globe. Although principal- 
ly for buyers, the Fair will be open 
during limited hours to the general 
public, who will find many products 
of interest in the displays. All prod- 
ucts on exhibit will be classified in 
groups in one area despite the nation 
of origin. ; 

Among the countries represented 
at the Trade Fair will be: Algeria, 
Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Ceylon, Colombia, Cuba, 
Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Hong Kong, Ice- 
land, Ireland, Saar, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Trieste, Turkey, Tunis, United 
Kingdom, United States, Venezuela, 
Viet Nam and Yugoslavia. 

Among advertising, merchandising 
and packaging firms participating are 
Max Models, Dublin, Ireland; Na- 
nasai Kogei Co., Ltd., Kyoto, Japan; 


Plasto Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
etc. 
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THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS 


THE TROY RECORD 


THE TIMES RECORD - 
TROY. WN. Y. 


WHEN THIS STORE POSTER... 
SACK O'SAUCE A SUGGESTION TO 


end heres Mewes a the on mas Te te 


THINGS HAPPENED! 


Adventure with 
a Sack o Sauce 


BY LIONEL B. MOSES* 


Vice-President, Parade Publication, Inc. 


Sales leaped 30 to 100% on Oscar Mayer meat products 
as a result of this merchandising teamwork idea tested in 
Saginaw, Mich., by a media man, a food broker, and a food 
market. It's one more way to increase advertising's pay-off. 


74 


| ren wan AA emhgef calgary sits ee 
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Oscar Mayers Great New 


“SACK OSAUCE | 


i” A CAN O BAEAT™ PARK AND SHOP CUSTOMERS en a CAR O’MEAT" 
Y SSeS We HAVE SERVED THESE OSCAR MAYER 
Quick MEAT MEALS IN OuR HOMES... 


EASY TO PREPARE, LOW IN COST, 
SOMETHING NEW AND DIFFERENT ! 


TRY THEM AND IF YOUR: FAMILY DOESN'T 
LIKE THEM AS MUCH As WE Do, WE WILL 
CHEERFULLY REFUND YOUR MONEY! 


EE 


For more than 20 years it has 
been my job to work with salesmen 
of national advertisers, trying to 
help them merchandise their adver- 
tising more effectively. 

About a year ago the editor of 
SALES MANAGEMENT suggested that 
readers of this magazine might be 
interested in some of those ‘“‘adven- 
tures in merchandising’ —might pos- 
sibly find them helpful now that we 
are again in a buyers’ market. We 
agreed on a series of 12 articles, and 
this is No. 12. I don’t know wheth- 
er they have been interesting or help 
ful to any of SM’s readers, but 
thanks for the use of the hall. Back 
tracking over old trails with a few 
of the many good Joes it has been 
my privilege to work with was fun 
for me. 

These articles are factual reports 
of actual merchandising experiences. 
Each report has been checked and 
approved before publication by the 
advertisers, dealers and salesmen in- 
volved. They are not copyrighted: 
they are in the public domain, with 
WELCOME on the mat for any sale 
manager who wants to adopt, 0 
adapt, any or all of them. 


The ideas and methods used it 
these 12 typical merchandising job 
are just as usable and will be just # 
effective today as they were five, |§ 
or 20 years ago. 


*This is the final article in a series © 
12 by Mr. Moses on practical ideas f# 
merchandising advertising. 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


For 


Don’t let him wander... 


Guide him with the ‘YELLOW PAGES’ 7-> 


It doesn’t pay to rely on your prospect’s persistence in looking 
from store to store for your product. Sooner or later he may 
become an easy mark for “why bother... this is just as good.” 


Trade Mark Service can help you prevent substitution by leading 


AMERICAS ® 
your prospects right to your dealers. This is the way it works. 


For over © 
Put your trade-mark or brand name over a list of your dealers in 


the ‘yellow pages’ of the telephone directory. Then run a line 
like this in your national advertising, “You'll find our dealers 
listed in the ‘yellow pages’ of your telephone directory.” It will 
make shopping easier for prospects...and substitution tougher. 


A tie-in like this is mighty good advertising insurance. 


For further information, call your local telephone business office or see the latest issue of Standard Rate and Data. 


INCREASE , 
SALESMEN’S Home Dairy Coniporty areca 
PRODUCTIVITY 


SAGINAW ~- FLINT ~- PONTIAC ~- JACKSON - LANSING 
By adjusting sales effort 
to shifting potentials 


GENERAL OFFICE SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 112 N.BAUM ST. 


June 1, 1950 


Somerville & Gunther 
118 No. Washington Avenue 
Seginaw, Michigan 


Attention: Mr. Zimer Gunther 


Proven forecasting methods can 
now keep your sales quotas and 
territories abreast of changing | | Dear Elmer: 


sales potentials, The Econometric We have made the test I discussed with you, to see what would 


: — 3. P . " happen on sales of Oscar Mayer canned wieners, beef and pork 
Institute can provide and Inter- if we displayed them in combination with the products adver- 
pret in terms of your specific op- | tised as ingredients for easy-to-prepare meals of reasonable 


. a ae cost. 

eration——accurate predictions on: 

Five of us tried these meals out in our own homes. They 

took 20 or 25 minutes to prepare, and the complete meals cost 


The trend of Agee than 204, per svrvize, four. c8 our Feeiuer retetl,pejows.. 
national income, according to the recipes in the Oscar Mayer ads. The meals 
were good, too. 
Variations in Then we put up a card with pictures of these meals, and made a 
income atter taxes. Seutben = Sugpeaeeh chek oar dembeaiee tak.teen, cal iF cae 
Di tionary didn't like them as much as we did we would refund their money. 
oaiadinn power Root & Seams sales increased ee 
after subsistence —- ° ° 
costs are met. Rice " " 
Pork ” ” 
What share of The thing I like best is that a lot of customers liked the idea 
purchasing power census ta egy ovis suppevion nee pe ah 
your industry will get. customer-interest alive. 
How much of your Yours truly, 
industry's share 
you should get. en Riefe 
WBNAZS 
What percentage wt 
of your total Operating PARK yt SUPER KARKETS 
should come from IN JACKSON - "Homade Food Markets” OMA IN PONTIAC -*Homede Food Shop” 
each market or territory. 
Our national and local forecasts CUSTOMER APPLAUSE is sweet music. And look at those sales figures! 
can be applied to your own sales | | i fr 
records in apportioning selling Bf. 
effort for maximum results. The * 
cost? Extremely small: | I realized, soon after we got this _ pattern selected was not cut by me, 4 
| . series rolling, that in the last of the but by a salesman working for La- . 
| Pee ee pel | 12 articles I would want to say mont, Corliss & Co. about 10 years g 
' Y Y what I have said in the preceding ago. For SM readers who did not @ , 
| Economic Measures | paragraph ... but now I remember read the “Adventure With Cookie,” R 
(weekly letter) . . . $500 a year | how often I have insisted that mere- here’s what happened: A _ Seattle B , 
Quarterly | ly telling is no good—that showing grocer wanted to return the Nestle a" 
consultations . . . $700 a year | is what it takes. Semi-Sweet bars he had bought, be- e 
cause his customers did not like that 
”? 4. . 
ot your aoe - 4300 a your || Preatet the Pudding So ot ceca wilco bas wa 
a2 ars wi! c 
per division | That puts it rather squarely up a recipe for Toll House Cookies h 
| to me, doesn’t it? If I expect sales printed on the wrapper. When the k 
The | managers to believe that those mer- grocer tasted those cookies, and gave " 
ECONOMETRIC | chandising ideas and methods will some to his salespeople, the sales ' 
work for them and their salesmen man’s troubles were over so far 4 ' 
INSTITUTE | today, I should be willing to take that product in that store was com 
| the medicine I have been prescribing cerned. : 
817 Fifth Ave. | for others—should select one of those The basic merchandising principle 
New York 21, N. Y. | pattern-cutting jobs and prove that is simple: The way for a salesman to 1 
TR 9-5100 | the pattern fits merchandising opera- induce a retailer to quit carrying his 
“ ; . | tions, and helps advertising to pro- product, and start selling it, is t 
Forecasting Business duce bigger sales increases, in 1950 demonstrate that the retailer call 
is Our Business" exactly as it did in the case reported. make friends and influence people | 


So that’s what I have done. The by telling his customers how good 
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the product is, and why he recom- 
mends their trying it. 


The Cooking 


There are many advertising cam- 
paigns now running in Parade which 
could be used for such a demonstra- 
tion. I chose the Oscar Mayer cam- 
paign on Canned Meats with Sack 
o’ Sauce because I had told this com- 
pany’s brokers, at their 1950 con- 
vention in Atlantic City, that they 
could get retailers to support their 
advertising—could merchandise their 
campaign effectively—if they would 
do what that Lamont, Corliss sales- 
man did in Seattle. And now I 
had a double-barreled opportunity— 
I could prove my case to those brok- 
ers, and could get the demonstration 
I wanted as a closer for this series 
of articles. 

I told Bruce Ashby, head man in 
Oscar Maver’s Canned Meat De- 
partment, that I would like to work 
on this with one of his brokers, and 
asked him to select the proving 
ground. We discussed several mar- 
kets, and agreed on Saginaw, Mich., 
where this campaign reaches a sub- 
stantial percentage of the families, 
approximately the average advertis- 
ing support provided for the broker- 
age organization nationally. ; 

I had never been in Saginaw, did 
not know any grocer in the city, and 
had not met the Oscar Mayer brok- 
er who covers that territory. The 
test would have to stand or fall on 
its own merits. If the Saginaw brok- 
er could make it click, it should be 
helpful to all Oscar Mayer brokers. 

An appointment was made with 
Elmer Gunther, of the brokerage 
firm Somerville & Gunther, and we 
met in Saginaw March 2. Mr. Gun- 
ther was of the opinion that the Park 
and Shop Market, 2024 North Nia- 
gara Street. would be interested in 
a test of this kind. The manager, 
Reinie Riefe, always welcomed mer- 
chandising ideas, especially ideas 
which would build more friendly 
customer-relations. 

We went to see Mr. Riefe and 
told him we had a plan which he 
could use any time he wanted to 
build sales on a product which he 
believed his customers should be 
buying in greater volume—on a 
plan which would cause Saginaw 
women to look to Park and Shop 
for helpful answers to the house- 
wife’s toughest question: “What can 

get for dinner that will be easy 
to prepare, reasonable in cost, and 
Pleasing to the family?” 

Mr. Riefe thought it would be a 
good trick if we could do it. Elmer 
outlined the plan. I wish Carl 
Mayer and Bruce Ashby could have 
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heard the 
would 


broker. 
Mr. Gunther showed Mr. Riefe 


the advertisements and the recipes 
for one-dish meals prepared with each 
of the three meat products, with 
Sack o’ Sauce packed in the can. 
Wieners with beans, beef with rice, 
pork with noodles. “These meals,” 
he said, “are easy to prepare, low 
in cost, and offer housewives a wel- 
come change—something new and 
different which the family will ap- 
preciate and enjoy.” 


presentation, for they 
have been proud of their 


The first glimpse of fascinating 
Plasticolor* Cover evokes creative 
impulses, even from jaded and over- 
worked imaginations. Sales-building 
masterpieces just naturally result 
from its allure and sparkle. 
Buyers respond with equal en- 
thusiasm to almost any kind or size 
of message on Plasticolor or bound 
within it. Brilliant acetate film, per- 
manently laminated to fine Beckett 
Cover, makes even one-color work 
more luxurious and compelling. 
Tough and durable, yet dainty and 
delicate, the shining surface can be 


THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY 
Cleveland 1, Ohio + Berkeley 2, Calif. 


Quick pick-up for 


IDEA MEN 


The Eating 


“Now here’s where the plan comes 
in,” he continued. “I want to give 
you and your department managers 
a can of each of these three Oscar 
Mayer products. If you will take 
them home, have the three meals pre- 
pared and served during the next 
10 days or two weeks, and fill out 
this little questionnaire, we can set 
up a display of all six products— 
beans, rice, noodles, and the Oscar 
Mayer items—with a big card above 
the display, telling your customers 
what the meals cost, how long it 


wiped clean, instantly. With six col- 
ors to choose from, you can present 
almost any product more attractive- 
ly and effectively. For instruction 
manuals or recipe books, exposed 
to dust, dirt, grease or moisture, 
Plasticolor Cover is a “natural!” 
You’ll enjoy the quick pick-up 
from our Miniature Idea Kit which 
we'd like to send you. Then, ask 
your Beckett Paper house for work- 
ing samples. Inquire also about 
Doplex” Brilliant (lightweight film- 
paper lamination) for labels, box 
covers and a host of other uses. 
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NEW JERSEY'S FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 


TEST 


Metropolitan 


PEANUTS 


Note: 


Send or call for 
the complete bulletin 
“Metropolitan New York 
Test Market No, One” 


as 


Study the facts and you will find 
you can test a typical segment of 
Metropolitan New York, by testing BAY- 
ONNE, for only 8 cents a line .. . just 
peanuts compared with any other media giving 
the complete, concentrated coverage of 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


‘Bayonne cannot be sold from the ovtside"’ 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 
295 Madison Ave., N. Y. ¢ 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


At your service } 


in St. Louis 
HOTELS P 


“tiaufair 


and ) 


Finger-tip Air Conditioning | 


in every 


NEW YORK 


room|! 


TELETYPE 
$L-139 


GENUINE §x 10 


L TO A “'T" 


Made from your negative or photo. 
WO NEGATIVE CHARGE—NO EXTRAS 
Unsurpassed in quality at any price. 
Made under supervision of famous James J. Kriegsmann 
ANY PRODUCT PHOTOGRAPHED, 'S 


S.A.'s LARGEST REPRODUCTION HOUSE 


E MATCH YOUR ORIGINA 


ee 


%& LOCAL FRANCHISES AVAILABLE 


Visit one of 60 successful units 

ESTABLISH now operating. Income as high as 
NEW $240 daily. Millions of Venetian 
Blinds need laundering in our 

BUSINESS patented machine. Price $6750. 


24 mo. to pay. FREE Booklet. 
Cc. z: Equipment Co., Inc. 
101 S 44th St., Phila. 4, Pa. 
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PAUSTARD O% TOP BY Cup 


takes to prepare them, and what you 
and your family thought of those 
quick meat dishes when served in 
your homes. 

“If your families do not like the 
meals well enough for you to re- 
commend them to Park and Shop 
customers, you can forget the whole 
thing. If you do like them, recom- 
mend them with a money-back guar- 
antee, and we will stand back of 
that.” 

On the questionnaire cards, which 
Mr. Gunther had prepared after our 
preliminary talk, Mr. Riefe and his 
four department managers recorded, 
for each of the three meals, how many 
minutes were required for prepara- 
tion, number of people served, cost 
per serving at regular retail prices, 
how the family liked the meal, and 
whether they would serve it again. 


The Verdict 


The program was carried through 
exactly as Mr. Gunther had laid it 
out. A selling display of the six 
products was set up in a good traffic 
lane, and the card, reproduced on 
page 74, was hung in a prominent 
spot, easy for customers to read: 


“SUGGESTION TO PARK AND 
SHOP CUSTOMERS: 


We have served these Oscar 
Mayer quick meat meals in our 
homes . . . easy to prepare, low 
in cost—something new and 
different. Try them, and if 
your family does not like them 
as much as we do, we will 
cheerfully refund your money.” 


The card was signed by Reinie 
Riefe and his assistant, Al Montiegel ; 
also by Eddie Fuller, produce man- 
ager, Harold Brown, Meat Depart- 
ment manager, and Mary Callahan, 
manager of the Dairy Products Sec- 
tion. The display was set up May 11, 


and June 1, 1950, Mr. Riefe wrote 
Elmer Gunther the letter reproduced 
on page 76. 

You will need no further assur- 
ance that the Lamont, Corliss man’s 
method, as he used it or as Elmer 
Gunther improved on it, can_ be 
adapted to fit the merchandising prob- 
lem of practically any food product 
advertiser. If you needed further 
assurance you wouldn’t be reading 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 

This wraps up the package. Each 
case history I have reported has been 
selected because it illustrates the ap- 
plication of a basic merchandising 
principle—a method that salesmen 
of well-advertised products can use 
anywhere, any time, to show retail- 
ers how they can make more profit- 
able use of sales-building power 
bought and paid for by the advertiser 
and offered to the retailer for free. 

In none of these merchandising 
operations was there any occasion 
for master-minding. In none was 
there any attempt ‘put something 
over” on anybody. Lhey prove just 
one thing: that the way for a sales 
man to get help from a retailer is 
to deliver help ¢o the retailer. 

Salesmen of well-advertised prod- 
ucts always have help to deliver; but 
the salesman must go to the retailer 
with a plan, a plan that’ will de 
liver something the retailer wants 

. and he must convince the retail- 
er that his plan will work. He must 
sell it. 

Nothing happens until somebody 
sells something. 


we "Remember that a man’s 
name is to him the sweetest 
and most important sound in 
the English language.” 


"How to Win Friends 
and Influence People’ 
by Dale Carnegie 


—— 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE with order 
to Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. These reprints may be ordered by 


number. 


NEW REPRINTS 


1950 Canadian Edition— (Survey of Buy- 
ing Power)—Population, Retail Sales, 
Effective Buying Income, Sales and Ad- 
Retail Maps 


vertising Controls, Sales 


(Price 50c) 


213—Cost of Keeping Salesmen in the 


Field Rises 12-13% 1947. 
10c) 


Since (Price 


212—Who Killed’ Waltham? by Law- 
rence M. Hughes. (Price 25c) 


211—Will Sampling Techniques Work 
for Industrial Sales Research? by Francis 
Juraschek. (Price 10c) 


210—A Portfolio On Point-of-Sale Mer- 
chandising. (Price 50c) 


209—Our Salesmen Can Design Tools, 
But They Sell Profits, Not Machines. 
(Price 10c) 


208—Trouble Spots in Sales: How We 
Localize and Cure Them, by Sumner J. 


Robinson. (Price 25c) 


MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS 


The following miscellaneous reprints are 
also available, until present limited stocks 


are exhausted. (Price indicated.) 


Is “National” Advertising a Mistake? 
by Philip Salisbury. (Price 10c) 


A Fresh Slant on Market Analysis: 
What It Did for Strathmore. (Price 5c) 


85c for Product Research; Only 15c for 
Market Research. Why? by Philip Salis- 
bury. (Price 10c) 
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Adventure With Ivory, the eleventh of 
the group of merchandising articles, by 
Lionel B. Moses. (Price 5c) 


Adventure with a Mattress, the tenth 
of the group of merchandising articles, 
by Lionel B. Moses. (Price 5c) 


Adventure With a Ham, the ninth of 
the group of merchandising articles, by 
Lionel B. Moses. (Price 5c) 


Adventure With An Illiterate, the 
eighth of the group of merchandising 
articles, by Lionel B. Moses. (Price 5c) 


Adventure With Betty Crocker, the 
seventh of the group of merchandising 
articles, by Lionel B. Moses. (Price 5c) 


Adventure With a Cookie, the sixth of 
the group of merchandising articles, by 
Lionel B. Moses. (Price 5c) 


Adventure With a Wagon Jobber, the 
fifth of the group of merchandising ar- 
ticles, by Lionel B. Moses. (Price 10c) 


Adventure With Two Jars, the fourth 
of the group of merchandising articles, by 
Lionel B. Moses. (Price 5c) 


Adventure with Sunkist, the third of 
the group of merchandising articles, by 


Lionel B. Moses. (Price 5c) 


Adventure with a Baby Carriage, the 


Angeles. 


HOME OF 
THE 
World Famous 


BILTMORE 
BOWL 


second of the group of merchandising 
articles, by Lionel B. Moses. (Price 10c) 


Adventure With Aunt Jemima (An 
answer to the question, “What can we do 
at the dealer level to make our national 
advertising more effective?”)—the first 
of a group of articles on merchandising, 
by Lionel B. Moses. (Price 10c) 


THE BILTMORE HOTEL 


Los Angeles @ 
Invites you to plan a WEEK-END in 


luxurious comfort any Friday, Satur- 
day and Sunday. There’s never a dull 
moment at the gay social rendezvous 
of the Southland. Only 5 minutes from 
Union Station 


1500 ROOMS  e 
Singles from $5.00 
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1945 TO 1949 


FIVE YEAR 


COMPARISON 
STUDY... 


SHOWS 
NEW BEDFORD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


families spending a larger part 
of their income today than they 
were five years ago. 


Per Family 
RETAIL SALES... 
1945 $2,025 — 1949 $3,044 
FOOD SALES... 


1945 $658— 1949 $856 
GENERAL MDSE. SALES... 
1945 $268— 1949 $292 


figures by SALES MANAGEMENT 
It’s a Whale of a Market 


The Standard Times 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
Represented Nationally by 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


California 


in the Heart of Los 


ALL WITH BATHS 
Doubles from $7.00 


STAPLER 


for a sample... KIT 
send $100 attached actual size approxi- 


mately the same as a 
to your letterhead pack of cigarettes, A 


SALES MANAGEMENT Ul) 


\Something WEW 


you ve been looking Tor 


. its long-lasting, good-looking and useful in 


office, home and when travelling. 


Every business man and woman needs a stapling 
machine and this “Tot 50” is the personal stapler that 
will prove to be one of the most effective good-will 


advertising items you have ever distributed, 


You can buy them for as low as 79c each (quantities 
of 5,000—prices slightly higher in smaller quanti- 
ties) complete with your ad stamped in silver on the 


beautiful red top of the stapler. Each “Tot 50” 1s 


packed in a plastic box with hinged, transparent cover 


and rich blue base complete with 1,000 extra staples. 


Send your orders and inquiries direct to 


‘ADVERTISING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


TWO PARK AVENUE—NEW YORK 16 
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Where To Find Manufacturers ‘Reps’ 


Have you tried cutting distribution costs by selling through 


sales agents? Like to know more about how to work profit- 


ably with them? What are 
agents? Here are leads on 


A gold mine of information on 
manufacturers’ agents has been com- 
piled at a cost of $35,000 by the 
Commerce and Industry Association, 


Inc., of New York. 


The Association has on file details 
on more than 5,000 agents handling 
products and services in 31 classifica- 
tions in all parts of the United 
States, for one or more manufac- 
turers. All of them are interested in 
taking on additional lines. These 
5,000 have been screened from more 
than 12,000 concerns. 


Open to All 


The selected file of agents has been 
set up by the Commerce and Indus- 
try Association as a service to mem- 
bers and to other manufacturers— 
anywhere in the world—who wish to 
obtain names of agents. 


Each manufacturers’ representa- 
tive whose name is on file has an- 
swered in detail the following ques- 
tions: 


“Year established? Bank refer- 
ence? Type of products now being 


handled ? 


“What was your gross sales vol- 
ume in the last calendar year? What 
was your average annual sales vol- 
ume for the last five years? 


“Number of salesmen in addition 
to principals? Territory covered? Do 
you maintain a showroom? Office 
staff? Stockroom ? 


“Type of operation: Purchase for 
re-sale? On commission basis ? 


“Outlets to which your company 
sells: Department stores? Chains? 
Wholesalers? Jobbers? Retailers? 
Manufacturers? Others? Agents in- 
dicate type of outlet (drug, grocery, 
hardware, jewelry, etc.) 


“Specify in detail what type of 
additional products you would like to 
represent. 
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sales policies of individual 
more than 7,000 of them. 


“List names and addresses of man- 
ufacturers whom you currently rep- 
resent and the products made by 
them.” 

It is easy for a manufacturer to 
obtain as many names as he’ll require. 
Agents are catalogued under each 
product they handle. ‘Their names 
are filed by states and then they are 
grouped into 10 areas into which the 
United States has been divided. 
Thus, a manufacturer can ask for 
names of agents by products, by 
states, or by regions. 

How can manufacturers 
themselves of this service? 

It’s free to members of the Com- 
merce and Industry Association, Inc., 
of New York, 233 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. It’s also free to any 
out-of-town manufacturer who wishes 
to employ one or more representa- 
tives in New York City. 

Henry K. Astwood, manager, In- 
dustrial Development Bureau, of the 


avail 


Association, explains: “The purpoy 
of the manufacturers’ representatiy 
list is to aid manufacturers in de. 
veloping wider markets for the; 
products. through the medium ¢ 
qualified agents.” 

The service to Association mep, 
bers has been so helpful that it ha 
been extended. Manufacturers ou: 
side of New York City can obtair 
names of agents from the associatior 
by becoming non-resident member 
Membership also entitles them to in. 
formation and guidance on sellin; 
techniques, merchandising problem 
licensing requirements and other fa. 
tors affecting sales, along with @ 
other Association services. 

Manufacturers can be brought to 
gether with prospective agents eithe 
by personal visits to the associatio: 
headquarters or by mail. 

To help bring the two togethe 
quickly, especially when the reque 
for agents’ names is being handle! 
by mail, manufacturers are asked ti 
fill out a confidential analysis for 
giving pertinent details on their sale 
policies and the kind of agent repre’ 
sentation they require. 

Some questions asked are: “Hav 
you attempted to locate manufa’ 
turers’ representatives through news 
paper advertising or other mean’ 
What type of advertising support @ 
you give to your sales organization’ 


Henry K. Astwood, Manager 
Industrial Development Bureau 


New York 
233 Broadway 
New York 7, N. Y. 


5,000 agents, 3! lines 


P. Edwin Thomas, 


Executive Secretary 


542 South Broadway 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


Market Research Department 
Electrical Manufacturing 

1250 Sixth Avenue 

New York 20, N. Y. 

Agents handling electrical and 


mechanical equipment 
Free booklet. 


Commerce and Industry Association, Inc., of 


Manufacturers’ Agents National Association 


Sources for Manufacturers’ Representatives 


Implement & Tractor 
Kansas City 6, Kan. 


1,800 agents and jobbers 
serving farm equipment field 


Price: $2 


Power and Operating Engineer 
330 West 42nd St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Directory and Manufacturers’ 


Agents, serving power field. 
Price: $10 


Electrical Merchandising 
330 West 42nd St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Agents for appliances. 
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Drug Sales Prescription in 
San Francisco’s “Best Circles” 
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Drugs — like food — sell bigger 


in Trading Zone than City...which makes you 


a natural Chronicle advertiser! 


IXTY-FORTY — that’s the way drug sales break down between 
S our City and Trading Zones: With the BIG part outside San 
Francisco.” Not that we sell our City Zone short. But it happens 

ee The Chronicle puts you in touch with the best of this market’s 

know the inside story families in all zones .. . top-district city families plus the higher- 
A income suburbanites. This balanced circulation coverage makes 
of the San Francisco The Chronicle first-choice medium with San Francisco department 


stores and women’s specialty shops! 


market know there’s *Sales Management's 1950 copyrighted survey 


dvertisers who 


big sales potential in 
the suburbs... just 


outside our City Zone! 


ee 
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How Good Is the SALES MANAGEMENT 


Survey of Buying Power ? 


BY JAY M. GOULD 


Preliminary results of the 1948 Census of Retail Trade 
prove that SM's Survey estimates of regional retail sales 


range consistently between "perfect'’ and “excellent.” 


The Census of Retail Trade for 
1948, now in process of completion, 
offers the first official tabulation of 
the tremendous marketing shifts of 
the war and post-war periods. How- 
ever, these shifts have already been 
more than adequately appraised in 
the successive post-war issues of the 
Survey of Buying Power published 
by SALES MANAGEMENT on May 
10th of each year. 

It is now possible to put this as- 
sertion to the acid test by comparing 
county by county, and city by city, 
the estimates of retail sales in 1948, 
first published in the May 1949 
SALES MANAGEMENT Survey of 
Buying Power, with the correspond- 
ing Census figures, released in the 
spring of 1950. 


How Good Is Good? 


In the introduction to the 1950 
Survey of Buying Power (written 
before release of the Census data) it 
was stated that if a Survey estimate 
proved to be within 5% of the Cen- 
sus, it would be considered well 
nigh perfect, if within 10% excel- 
lent, and if within 15%, adequate as 
a forecasting guide. It was further 
noted that the past decade had wit- 
nessed the most violent change in 
income and sales levels ever recorded 
in an intercensal period. Between 
1929 and 1939 the volume of re- 
tail sales as a whole fell by 13%, but 
between 1939 and 1948 the average 
sales level had more than trebled. 
In the face of such profound changes, 
the attempt of the Survey of Buying 
Power to forecast regional sales levels 
has been considered presumptuous by 
some, for these estimates cannot be 
based on the kind of intensive field 
work characteristic of a Census, re- 
quiring the expenditure of many 
millions of dollars. 

On the whole, the estimates of 


retail sales for 1948 published in the 
84 


1949 Sates MANAGEMENT Survey 
of Buying Power do fall within 5 
to 10% of the levels indicated by the 
preliminary Census reports. The 
percentage error is of course least for 
large areas, and greatest for very 
small areas. This is a natural con- 
sequence of the fact that with the 
relatively limited resources available 
to the researchers working on the 
Survey, the larger share of attention 
is accorded to the marketing centers 
of the nation. 


National Figure on the Nose 


Table 1 offers a comparison of 
Survey and Census data for the na- 
tion, regions and states. Note first 
the rather remarkable coincidence 
between the national retail sales total 
of $130,557.3 million published in 
the Survey and the recently released 
Census total of $130,527.3. million, 
an “error” of two hundredths of one 
percent. 

This amazing agreement is in part 
a statistically freak, for such a degree 
of accuracy is really not normally 
attainable with current forecasting 
techniques. And the major credit for 
this agreement goes to statisticians of 
the Department of Commerce, who 
are responsible for establishing cur- 
rent levels of retail sales for the 
nation (though not for states and 
smaller areas). 

Nevertheless, it may be of interest 
to know that the Survey figure was 
arrived at in October of 1948, (or a 
year and a half in advance of the 
Census figure) and was based on 
a projection for the full year 1948 
of official estimates at hand for the 
first six months of 1948. (The Sur- 
vey, while published in May, requires 
six months of preparation, so that 
annual national totals for population, 
sales, income, etc., must be estab- 
lished in the fall of the preceding 
year). But a good national total is 


crucial to the success of the Survey 
for any error here will necessaril; 
affect all the county and city esti. 
mates too, since all county estimates 
add up to the national total. Thus, 
the fact that the national total use 
in the Survey is perfect, necessaril 
imparts a high degree of accuracy t 
all other estimates. 

Turning to our estimates for thé 
broad regional groupings, we see that 
for New England the Survey for 
casts again had an almost perfect 
score, being far less than 1% in error, 
Again Survey forecasts for other r 
gional groupings were with one ex 
ception in error by less than 5%, the 
average percentage error (disregard 
ing the plus or .minus sign) 6 
“mean deviation” for all regions b 
ing 3.2%. 


60% "“Well-Nigh Perfect" 


State by state, the average percent 
error or mean deviation is somewhat 
higher. Three-fifths of all states fall 
in the “well-nigh perfect” category, 
with errors of less than 5%, and a 
additional 30% fall in the “excellent 
class, with errors between 5 and 
10%. The remainder with one ex 
ception have errors under 15%, and 
can therefore be considered “ade 
quate.” The one exception, Dele 
ware, diverges from this standard 
solely because of the inclusion in the 
Census total of about $60 million 
of cigarette mail-order sales whic 
should be credited to residents ¢ 
other states. (See “How Good Is the 
Business Census?” SALES MANA 
MENT, June 1, 1950, p. 102.) Fa 
all states, excluding Delaware, 
average percent error or mean devi 
tion is 4.85%. 

Turning to smaller areas, we ha 
compared in Table 2 Survey an 
Census estimates for the leading 16 
metropolitan areas (defined in # 
1950 Survey of Buying Power 
conform with the standard me 
politan areas to be released by # 
Government on completion of # 
1950 Census of Population). Tot 
retail sales for these 100 areas wé 
estimated in the Survey to total $78 


700.00 million in $1948, as compare 
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HUDSON LOOKED AT 
' THEIR LITERATURE 


through 
Aneir customers 


This broad-minded approach ot the 
Hudson Motor Car Company led to a 
more impressive catalogue with a more 
convincing sales message. Fully realizing 
that many or the minute details or this 
fine product might pass unnoticed to 
the untrained eye, Hudson specified 
accuracy or reproduction in the makeup 
or this piece. Aware or the ract that, in 
the customers’ eyes, this piece would 
reflect the quality or the product— 
Hudson demanded a comparable air or 
quality in the catalogue. To achieve 
these two important ractors, the Hudson 
Motor Car Company used stock coated 
with 512K, A DOW LATEX. 


512K coated paper presents a happy 
combination or two ot the most desir- 
able characteristics in coated stock— 
exceptionally accurate reproductions 
and unusually fine flexibility. In addi- 
tion, it otrers better ink receptivity and 
higher gloss—both conducive to more 
raithrul reproductions. 


Why don’t you inspect your literature— 
through your customers’ eyes? You will 
find you can do a more impressive selling 
job by specirying paper coated with... 
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A DOW LATEX 


Write to Dow for this example of fine printing 
on Latex 512K coated stock. See why some of 
the country’s largest users of literature prefer 
paper coated with 512K, A DOW LATEX. 


Coatings Section—Plastics Division CT-33 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York ¢ Boston ¢ Philadelphia * Washington 
Atlanta « Cleveland « Detroit « Chicago « St. Louis 
Houston « San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles « Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


plastics” 


SM 
Survey 
Conn, 1964.7 
Maine 752.7 
NEW Mass. 4229.0 
ENGLAND N. H. 470.8 
R. |. 735.9 
vt. 344.7 
8497.8 
MIDDLE cae ci 
4 

ATLANTIC Os": —_ 
Pa. 8807.4 
26898.8 


i, $585.8 

EAST Ind. 3406.7 
NORTH Mich, 6520.3 
CENTRAL Ohio 7372.7 
Wis. 3454.8 

29340.3 

la 2774.8 

Kan, 1926.6 

Minn. 2988.9 

aii Mo. 3528.3 
CENTRAL Neb. 1276.2 
N. D, 598.5 


_ 663.4 


13756.7 

Del. 267.8 

SOUTH D. C. 976.8 
ATLANTIC Fla. 


2191.9 
2105.0 


_ 621.0 
13247.3 


TABLE | 


Retail Sales, 1948 (Mil. $) 


% 
Census Deviation 
1979.2 — 08 Md. 
754.7 — 0.3 
an . SOUTH 
<a08.7 th ATLANTIC 
470.9 0.0 (cont.) Va. 
715.6 + 2.8 
337.1 + 23 
8548.2 — 0.6 
Ala. 
EAST K 
? 1.9 y. 
ep SOUTH. 
14642.5 - 6.5 CENTRAL tss. 
9033.2 ~~ 25 Tenn, 
28157.8 - 4.5 


$799.6 2.4 WEST 

3529.6 3.5 SOUTH te 

5964.9 + 9.3 CENTRAL 

7378.7 — 0.1 

3242.3 + 6.6 

28915.1 + 15 Arie. 
2561.3 + 8.3 

1693.2 +13.8 Mont 
2907.5 + 28 MOUNTAIN ea 
3538.2 — 03 N. M. 
1318.3 — 3.2 Utah 
607.8 —15 Wyo. 


382.3 -—30.0 PACIFIC 
1112.0 —12.2 
2350.4 — 6.7 


2105.7 


Cal. 
Oregon 
Wash. 


SM 
Survey 
1876.5 
2294.5 
1101.8 
2075.6 
(1197.5 
14087.4 


1794.6 
1721.0 
1086.3 
2011.8 
6613.7 


1177.7 
1719.6 
1681.4 
6231.8 
10810. 5 


652.1 
1423.7 
548.6 
614.3 
171.1 
493.9 
617.3 
320.2 
4841. 2 


The Survey of Buying Power Compared with the Census of Retail Trade 
(Preliminary Results): States and Regions 


Census 


1913.7 
2246.2 
1148.4 
2229.5 
1287.9 
14776. 1 


1637.5 
1686.7 

997.6 
2093.8 
6451.6 


1081.7 
1681.4 
1638.0 
6531.8 
10932.9 


658.7 
1257.2 
583.4 
602.7 
200.9 
477.4 
579.0 
309.2 


% 
Deviation 


11724.4 1047.3 
1506.6 1597.4 
2479.7 2221.1 

15710.9 14865.8 


130557.3 


130527.3 


4668.5 


with the Census total of $76,055.8 
million. ‘Thus we see that for these 
areas the Survey overestimated sales 
by about 3.5%. About .5 percent- 
age points of this divergence is due 
to the use of this comparison of pre- 
liminary Census results which ex- 
clude reports for some 17,000 es- 
tablishments accounting for about 
$500 million of the national retail 
sales total. 

However, the remaining diverg- 
ence does indicate a slight tendency 
on the part of the Survey to over- 
estimate the sales concentrated in 
major markets at the expense of rural 
and non-urban areas. A similar bias 
is evident in the Survey treatment of 
central cities versus outlying subur- 
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SM's Survey was almost perfect (within 5%) in 28 states; within 
10% in another 15 states (excellent), and only 
There were no official “bench-marks” 


in a 10-year period when 


“adequate” in 6. 


ban areas. One of the most important 
marketing characteristics of the past 
decade has been the shift of sales 
away from central cities to adjacent, 
“Significant 
MANAGEMENT, 
June 15, p. 35.) Thus in the nation’s 
32 leading metropolitan areas, the 
areas immediately surrounding the 
central cities increased their share of 
the retail market from 28.4% of 
1939 sales to 31.9% of 1948 sales. 

While the Survey estimates caught 
most of this trend toward sales decen- 
tralizaion, the Survey did overstate 
the sales in central cities by about 2 
or 3%. For this reason, Survey es- 
timates of sales for counties are more 
accurate than those for cities, for 


(See 


suburban 
Trends,” 


areas. 
SALES 


county boundaries generally inclu 
both the slightly overstated city total 
and the slightly understated subur 
But, as most marketing 
men know, county units are in al! 
case more logically adapted than at 
cities to the concept of a tradift 
area, and should be used in place @ 
cities in market analysis problems 
that account. 

Area by area, the average percett 


ban totals. 


total sales increased more than 200% and the batting average 
exceeded the expectations of the editors. In coming years census 
will take annual sample censuses. 


age error (or mean deviation) 


about 8.5% 


results). 


error of Survey estimates of f 
sales for county areas, 
small, range below 10%, a perfom 
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Table Il 


The Survey of Buying Power Compared 


With the Census of Retail Trade (Preliminary)—100 Leading Metropolitan Areas 
RETAIL SALES, 1948 (Mils. $) 


RETAIL SALES, 1948 (Mils. $) 


% % 

Area SM Survey Census Deviation Area SM Survey Census Deviation 
Akron 420.3 395.3 + 6.3 Milwaukee 1182.8 988.8 +19.6 
Albany-Troy- Minneapolis- 

Schenectady 515.2 563.5 — 9.9 St. Paul 1449.2 1257.2 +15.3 
Allen-Easton- Mobile 187.4 168.4 +11.2 
ee gd 399.5 — 25 Nashville 313.5 276.7 13.2 
Atlanta 720.4 661.0 + 9.0 New Haven- 
Atlantic City 158.3 172.9 — 8.4 Waterbury 538.3 517.3 + 41 
Aurora 161.9 168.4 — 3.9 New Orleans 617.6 546.5 -+13.0 
Baltimore 1270.4 1225.7 + 3.6 New York 12414.3 12610.0 — 16 
Beaumont-Port Arthur 208.7 192.8 oe Norfolk- 
siento 160.5 180.1 b bois Portsmouth 450.0 453.0 — 0.7 
: Oklahoma City 347.0 317.5 + 9.2 
Birmingham 543.9 439.2 +23.8 
Boston 2641.5 2642.1 — 0.0 = — — pears 
aint. Peoria 247.3 242.0 + 2.2 
edeteed Meet 5178 538.4 —T Philadelphia 3333.4 3335.5 0.0 
Buffalo 933.9 1025.9 — 9.0 — ny are tgs 
Seen 275.1 266.9 431 Pittsburgh 1947.6 1967.6 — 10 
Chicago 5703.2 5802.1 — 17 Portland, Ore. 816.0 768.3 +- 6.2 
Cincinnati 945.5 875.9 + 8.0 Providence 641.2 629.3 + 19 
Charleston, W. Va. 190.1 204.0 — 69 Seating aa35 om3 — 33 
Charlotte 197.0 183.0 + 7.6 pene mesand 557-3 += 
Chattanooga 214.9 196.4 + 9.4 Rochester 463.8 489.3 — 5.1 
Cleveland 1603.6 1520.2 455 Sacramento 308.8 296.3 + 4.2 

Saginaw-Bay City 243.6 219.7 +10.9 

Columbus A28 505.0 + 75 St. Louis 1701.7 1606.1 + 6.0 
Dallas 799.2 706.5 +128 Salt Lake City 322.0 266.8 +20.6 
Davenport-Rock 

Island-Moline 252.4 246.6 4+ 24 San Antonio 402.8 388.4 -- 37 
Dayton 412.5 445.0 — 73 San Bernardino 248.2 247.2 + 0.4 
Denver 678.3 592.3 114.5 San Diego 515.7 506.2 + 19 
Des Moines 309.1 267.3 +15.6 San Francisco 2722.5 2361.2 +15.3 
Detroit 3426.3 3002.0 4141 San Jose 293.8 280.3 + 48 
Duluth-Superior 289.6 238.4 +21.7 Scranton 204.4 204.3 0.0 
Erie 178.2 214.3 —16.2 Seattle 956.8 749.5 427.7 
Evansville 184.6 170.2 + $.4 Shreveport 186.2 170.2 + 9.5 
Fall River- South Bend 205.0 217.2 — 5.5 

New Bedford 288.1 316.1 + 9.1 Spokane 260.2 221.4 +17.4 
Flint 287.9 242.7 +-18.6 Springfield- 

Fort Wayne 189.8 193.0 —17 Holyoke 420.8 412.0 + 2.2 
Fort Worth 431.0 401.5 + 7.4 Stockton 227.5 200.6 413.4 
Fresno 303.0 285.1 + 6.3 Syracuse 303.6 348.2 —12.8 
Grand Rapids 342.0 295.0 +-16.0 Tacoma 248.1 217.5 4-13.8 
Harrisburg 247.8 264.7 — 6.4 Tampa, St. Petersburg 194.4 210.4 — 0.4 
Hartford 553.6 553.6 0.0 Toledo 424.0 445.3 — 48 
Houston $59.8 $11.2 + 6.0 Trenton 235.9 245.5 — 3.9 
Indianapolis 666.0 624.2 + 6.7 Tulsa 257.1 254.0 + 1.2 
sacksonville 294.4 266.9 +10.3 Washington, D. C. 1361.1 1480.8 — 81 
Kansas City 1025.7 974.4 + 5.2 Wheeling- 

Knoxville 217.6 192.8 412.9 Steubenville 264.9 266.5 — 0.7 
Lancaster 200.5 214.3 — 63 Wichita 284.8 225.6 +26.2 
Lansing 205.5 184.7 411.3 Wilkes-Barre 300.2 306.0 —19 
Little Rock 223.1 173.5 +-28.5 Wilmington 233.2 280.1 —18.5 
Los Angeles 5036.2 4689.6 2 Be Worcester 450.3 474.8 — 5.2 
Louisville 545.2 515.9 4+- 5.6 York 160.8 170.8 — 5.8 
Madison 197.4 172.7 413.8 Youngstown 465.4 464.6 + 0.2 
— oa pon bees Total 78,700.0 76,055.8 + 35 

Mean Deviation 8.48% 


With few exceptions, the Survey was "good to excellent" in the most important metropolitan county areas, Where it stumbled was in fail- 


ing to sense the full significance of sales decentralization—the greater-than-average gains in the suburbs at the expense of downtown stores. 
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ance which can be regarded as “ex- 
cellent.”’ Since the range of percent- 
age error widens as smaller and 
smaller components are considered, it 
may be expected that when detailed 
data are released on the breakdown 
of retail sales into food, general mer- 
chandise, drugs and house furnish- 
ings and appliances for all counties 
and cities that the percentage range 
of error for such components may 
exceed 10%. However, there seems 
little likelihood that, except in a rela- 
tively small number of areas, the 
margin of error is likely to exceed 
15%, which may be considered to de- 
fine an “adequate” forecasting per- 
formance. 


Where the Survey Went Off 


However, there are a_ relatively 
small number of significant areas 
where the Survey estimates proved to 
be in error by more than 15%. In 
general, the areas in which the Survey 
estimates proved too low by signifi- 
cant margins are those suburban 
localities which have more than quad- 
rupled or even quintupled in sales 
volume since 1939, exceeding even 
the wildest claims of local observers. 
This category includes Nassau and 


Suffolk counties (suburban to New 


York), Montgomery County in 
Maryland, Fairfax and Arlington 
counties in Virginia (all suburban 


to the District of Columbia), Brow- 
ard County (adjacent to Miami and 
West Palm Beach) and Dekalb 
County (Atlanta). 


County Estimates Most Accurate 


In general, Survey estimates prov- 
ed to be somewhat too high in many 
areas generally accepted as boom 
areas, particularly in the Pacific and 
Mountain states. Particularly baff- 
ling, for instance, is the fact that the 
Census shows far less than average 
gains for San Francisco and Denver, 
despite the fact that all other eco- 
nomic indicators, such as population, 
bank debits, etc., credit these counties 
with wide leads over the U. S. as a 
whole. For these areas, as well as for 
those farm states such as lowa, Kan- 
sas, Wisconsin, and North Dakota 
whose retail sales as reported by the 
Census fall somewhat short of the 
levels warranted by the rise since 
1939 in disposable income and sales 
tax receipts, one possible explanation 
of the retail sales lag lies in the in- 
roads made by sales of mail-order 
houses, which tend to inflate sales (as 
reported by the Census) in such 
states as Illinois and Delaware, at 
the expense of all other states. 

However, these comments on Sur- 


Survey Census 


Vermont, 
county total 344.7 335.0 
Addison 13.1 13.5 
Bennington 12.6 13.6 
Bennington 21.0 21.7 
Caledonia 25.1 23.2 
St. Johnsbury 15.3 13.6 
Chittenden 61.5 61.2 
Burlington 49.8 47.9 
Essex 2.6 2.9 
Franklin 22.6 24.5 
St. Albans 13.0 12.2 
Grand Isles 1.7 1.9 
Lamoille 7.0 7.5 
Orange 12.1 11.7 
Orleans 18.7 17.8 
Rutland 48.0 46.9 
Rutland 33.1 29.2 
Washington 41.9 38.5 
Barre 19.4 16.2 
Montpelier 12.7 10.6 
Windham 31.8 28.0 
Brattleboro 17.8 16.9 
Windsor 37.6 35.8 


TABLE Ill 


Census and Survey Comparison, Vermont and Arizona 
Retail Sales, 1948 (millions of dollars) 


Survey Census 


Arizona, 

county total 652.1 653.3 
Apache 5.1 6.3 
Cochise 31.5 27.8 
Coconino 21.9 22.6 

Flagstaff 14.8 14.1 
Gila | 18.7 18.6 
Graham ——s*1:0.2 11.3 
Greenlee 7.4 8.1 
Maricopa 311.4 307.2 

Phoenix 237.3 206.4 
Mohave 10.6 9.8 
Navajo 16.1 16.7 
Pima 128.4 135.2 

Tucson 104.2 107.1 
Pinal 24.6 25.1 
Santa Cruz 12.7 11.9 
Yavapai 24.8 23.9 

Prescott 19.0 14.8 
Yuma 28.8 28.7 

Yuma 18.2 21.5 
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vey errors should not obscure the fact 
that the really significant changes in 
the national retailing structure were 
accurately predicted in the Survey, 
for both large and small areas. 

For example, consider the two 
states of Arizona and Vermont, 
which not only lie at opposite ends of 
the nation, but have experienced rad- 
ically divergent sales trends since 
1939. Thus sales in Arizona rose 
303% since 1939, whereas Vermont 
sales rose by only 171%. Since both 
states have a relatively small num- 
ber of counties and cities it is possi- 
ble to get a quick visual appraisal 
of the degree of conformity between 
the Census and the Survey for all 
areas in these states, large and small, 
as listed in the Survey. 

These are admittedly two states 
in which the Survey came close to 
the Census, but taken against the 
background of the Survey’s total per- 
formance, they do offer a picture of 
the degree of accuracy which is at- 
tainable and as such represents the 
target at which the SALES MANAGE- 
MENT research staff has been shoot- 
ing for the past decade. 


In summary, it can be said that 1 
the light of this analysis the over-al 
average error in both the 1949 an 
1950 Surveys for ai! areas lies unde 
10%. Now since this degree of err 
represents the cumulation of 10 year 
of estimation from the Census bas 
year of 1939, it is then clear that the 
average error introduced each yea 
since 1939 is approximately 1%. Thi 
is most important for it offers a wa 
of appraising future issues of th 
Survey of Buying Power. Thus th 
Survey of 1951 which will, on th 
basis of the new 1948 Census bene! 
marks, offer estimates for 1950, ma 
be considered to be subject to = 
more than an average error of 2% # 
the most. And if in the decade © 
the ‘fifties the Survey continues ' 
enjoy the same standard of accura 
achieved in the turbulent ’fortié 
then no more than a 1% error W! 
be introduced in each successive ye@! 
That should be the maximum, 1 
with the aid of sample sales censu¥ 
to be conducted by Washington, !t ° 
quite conceivable that the error © 
be kept to inconsequential proportio™ 

The defense rests. 
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Outdoor Adv. 


“Car operation today is on a year-round basis. Now we can spread our 
posters right through the calendar and deliver big, colorful messages to 


our prospects when they are behind the wheel and ready to buy.” 


ly 


DONALD W. STEWART 


Advertising Manager, The Texas Company 


One of a series of advertisements promoting a better under- 
standing and appreciation of Outdoor Advertising — sponsored by 


The Standard Group 


OF OUTDOOR ADVERTISING COMPANIES 


JOHN DONNELLY & SONS * CENTRAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING CO., INC. * THE PACKER CORPORATION 


serving one-fifth WALKER & COMPANY * WHITMIER & FERRIS CO., INC. * ROCHESTER POSTER ADVERTISING CO., INC. 
of the nation’s E. A. ECKERT ADVERTISING CO. * PORTER POSTER SERVICE * SLAYTON & CO. * THE HARRY H. PACKER CO. 
consumers BORK POSTER SERVICE * SUNSET OUTDOOR ADVERTISING CO. * BREMERTON POSTER ADVERTISING CO. 


C. E. STEVENS CO. « STANDARD OUTDOOR ADVERTISING, INC., 444 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22 » 


MORE POWER TO PITTSBURGH’S BILLION-DOLLAR BOOM! 


Duquesne Light Company’s in the midst of a five-year 
$112,000,000 expansion program. West Penn Power 
Company’s spending $85,000,000 for expansion of gen- 
erating facilities in the same period. 

Manufacturers Light and Heat Company and associ- 
ated natural gas companies in the Pittsburgh area will 
invest $10,000,000 in additional production and distri- 


bution facilities this year. The Equitable Gas Company 
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is far along on a $28,750,000 program started in 1946, 


Peoples Natural Gas Company’s plant expansion and 
modernization will amount to $19,900,000. 

Yes, the utilities of the Pittsburgh area, traditionally 
conservative, have sized up the proportions of the market 
in which industry is investing far more than a billion 
dollars for plant construction, expansion and moderniza- 
tion. They’re building big because the demand for their 
services—like the market for your products and services 
is big now and growing bigger. 


West Penn Power Company's new $28 million Mitchell Station is now delivering 160,000 kilowatts. Duquesne 


creasing the station's output to 234,000 kilowatts. 


You get big response from the big Pittsburgh market 
when you advertise in The Press. And when you use the 
Sunday Roto Section of The Press, response sometimes 
borders on the unbelievable! 

Example: A department store sold almost $40,000 worth of 


facial and toilet tissues from a color page in the Roto 
Section of The Sunday Press. 


Example: A department store sold well over $100,000 worth 
of three-dollar dresses in the three days following a page 
advertisement in The Sunday Press Roto Section. 


If dollar response is what you’re after, be sure to ask 
your Press Representative about the Roto Section in 
The Pittsburgh Press. Every Scripps-Howard Repre- 
sentative is a Press Representative. 


o”. Gm 2p, 


Represented by the General 
Advertising Department 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 
City. Offices in Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Fort 
Worth, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco. 


Light Company will put another 80,000-kilowatt generator in operation at its Phillips Station this fall, in- 


3 WAYS TO BUY RESPONSE 
FROM PITTSBURGH’S ONLY 
GRAVURE MAGAZINE 


1. Buy Press Roto as a part of the mighty Metro 
package. Circulation—15,406,708. 


2. Buy Press Roto in combination with any other 
Metro Magazines or Metro Comics. Circulation 
tailored to your distribution. 


3. Buy Press Roto alone, direct from your Press 
Representative. Circulation—168,183 in the big 
Pittsburgh market. 


, he Pittsburgh Press 


Ql 


in Classified Advertising in Retail 
in Total Advertising 


in City and Trade Zone Circulation 
Advertising in General Advertising 
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A Houseful of Kids— 
Must They Sleep Four to a Room? 


The stock-size American family is growing larger, upsetting 
all predictions. But home builders grind out little efficiency 
units with little regard for family needs. Government urges 
some marketing research. Operators say Nuts to thatidea."' 


Since the war, building contractors 
needed no market analysis, no promo- 
tion, no sales management. bg 
needed only money to build and i 
didn’t matter much what they built. 
A “for sale” sign took care of every- 
thing. 

Now, things seem about to change. 
No longer are two million couples 
marrying annually and getting ready 
‘0 move into the “efficiency units” 
which the industry stil] rolls out with 
akind of gay inertia. On the other 
hand, young people who did marry 


} during the past five years are provid- 


ing second and third children and 
vith dispairing futility are hunting 
for places with bedrooms. 
All that is in the statistics and in 
'N€ conversations you hear on every 


‘treet car. But the building industry 
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is different from others. Its leaders 
would be caught dead before they 
looked at statistics. And, to quote one 
of them: “You won’t get rich in real 
estate by analyzing or by _ eaves- 
dropping either.” 

The Government would like to in- 
troduce builders to market analysis. 
So would some of the lenders, the 
bankers who hold the mortgages. 
They try periodically. A little less 
than a year ago, a leading Baltimore 
mortgage banker, joined by an insur- 
ance executive, dreamed ambitiously. 
He imagined a survey of the Balti- 
more market, complete with figures 
on family income, the marriage and 
birth trend and all the rest. The 
builders would watch the statistics 
and propose dwellings to fit the mar- 
ket, as it would be in six months 


when their structures were ready. So, 
he arranged for a dinner during 
which the notion of market analysis 
would be explained, after which he’d 
pass the hat to finance the job. He 
himself was ready to put up $1,000. 

As the banker talked “analysis,” 
the common facial expression through 
his audience became a mixture of 
wonder and impassive hostility. He 
asked for the opinions of his listeners 
and for seconds no one budged. Then 
the dean of the business arose: 

“T’d like to say a few words. I 
oppose this survey. It won’t do any 
good. It will be bad. I know now 
what it will show. It will show that 
you need more bedrooms. You need 
more apartments at $50 a month. You 
need to build in different sections of 
the city. 

“T know that now. But surveys 
won't change things. I like to build 
$15,000 and $20,000 houses. I like 
the neighborhoods where I am build- 
ing and where I have my options. So, 
whatever, your survey shows, I'll go 
on building that way. You can tell 
me that I’ll saturate the market. But 
listen to me: I’ve been in this business 
35 years and I’m still here. And I 
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never looked at a survey. No, I won’t 
give a plugged dime.” 
There was no survey. 


Real estate, within everybody’s 
memory, has always been that way. 
It’s a hunch business, in which, pecu- 
liarly, everybody simultaneously has 
the same hunch. ‘There were the 
waves of brown-stones, of stucco, of 
brick. In a way, it’s like radio gags, 
which, on being invented, are _re- 
vamped and multiplied and suddenly 
forgotten. Builders seize on the im- 
mediate market as if it would last 
forever and flood it, never thinking of 
markets overlooked until the present 
one is loaded up. “It’s always been a 
business of ups and downs,” is the 
way a builder puts it. 

Now, seriously, the Government is 
trying to introduce market analysis. 
Memos are circulating that view with 
alarm from a hundred perspectives. A 
do-gooder in the Federal Security 
Agency fears for the moral well-being 
of children raised in one-bedroom 
apartments; an FHA man wonders 
whether the anticipated changes in 
population in the next decade will 
bury his agency in bad risks; a Com- 
merce man fears that failure to adjust 
to more children and fewer marriages 


will stop new construction with a 
shock, narrowing the markets for 
furniture, appliances, fixtures and all 
the rest; a labor man is concerned 
about jobs within the industry. Mean- 
while, building construction flour- 
ishes and the Reserve Board reports 
continued record demand for houses. 

The facts that, according to Gov- 
ernment men, foretoken a market 
shift are easily summarized. 

In 1946, there were 2,291,000 
marriages and the number has been 
dropping year by year since. It was 
about 1,550,000 in 1949. Not only is 
the number of marriages declining, 
but also the net annual increase in 
households; that is, marriages, less 
divorces, deaths of husbands or wives, 
etc. The normal net increase in house- 
holds is calculated by the Commerce 
Department at about 525,000 a year, 
but during the two years April 1947- 
49 the increase was 434,000 above 
normal. It is estimated that over the 
next three years, 1950-51-52, the in- 
crease will be only faintly, if at all, 
over par. 

There is, according to statisticians, 
good reason why the fast increase in 
households can’t keep up. A high rate 
means that a great many people get 


CHILDREN are back in style. With the 
marriage rate down you'd expect fewer 
kids. Now three and four are very popular. 


married and stay married. When 
that happens, fewer eligible young 
ladies and men are left. Today, ac- 
cording to Census estimates, it’s not 
a bit like the 1930’s, when you could 
find attractive bachelors, male and 
female, almost without looking. In 
April, 1949, 67.6% of the girls be- 
tween 20 and 24 were married com- 
pared with only 51.3% in 1940. Even 
the percent of teenage wives, 15 to 
19, has gone up; by varying figures, 
there have been increases _ right 
through to 65 years old. So, the very 
source for a continued high marriage 
rate has been spoiled. 

With the marriage rate turning 
down, you’d expect fewer babies. But 
it hasn’t been like that at all. In 
1949 there were almost as many 
births as in the peak year, 1946; 3, 
581,000. The great increase is in sec- 
ond and even third children; again, 
it’s not like the 1920’s and 1930's 
when childless or one-child families 
were the rule. Moreover, it’s young 


*Figures: Sales Management 
Survey of Buying Power, 
May 1950-1940, Area: WBT’s BMB 
50-100% daytime listening area, 1949. 


Figures for nighttime area on request. 
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k ger by far than 10 years ago! 


women in their early and middle 
twenties who produce second chil- 
dren, leaving open the possibility of 
thirds. 

Many statisticians are convinced 
that the trend to larger families is at 
least as permanent as the. business 
boom, perhaps dependent on it. There 
are a lot of things that suggest, 


though they by no means clinch it. 


People copy each other even in rais- 
ing families: The sight of seconds 
and thirds among relatives and neigh- 
bors persuades the parents of only 
one. It’s everybody’s experience, 
moreover, that the mother of several, 
absolutely straight-faced, will insist 
that two or three are no greater 
nuisance than just one. And there is 
a tremendous amount of propaganda. 
Notice all the articles in the women’s 
slicks detailing the psychological peril 
in wait for the only child—complexes, 
life-long dependency. egotism. The 
same sort of thing is expounded at 
parent seminars sponsored by the 
PTA. And there’s less drudgery than 
there used to be: diaper service, 
nursery schools, etc. 

Meanwhile, builders have been 
supplying more than one million units 
a year, with the product largely dedi- 
cated to newlyweds. Only 7% of the 
Veterans Housing Project commit- 
ments, January to June, 1949, were 
five rooms or more, which means 
three bedrooms; in some cities, New 
York City, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Atlanta, Chicago, Indianapolis, 
the percents of such units were below 
five. In some places no such units 
were built. In some cities percent- 


ages of five rooms and over are high- 
er than 20, although there are no 
figures showing larger families there 
or greater ability to pay. 

One-bedroom houses and apart- 
ments are, to be sure, occupied. Those 
who occupy them feel crowded; they 
look around. Children share bed- 
rooms, which conflicts with the warn- 
ings mothers read in the slicks that 
his or her “own bedroom”’ is vital to 
a sense of security, etc. A memo is 
circulating among the _ interested 
agencies. It asks what will happen to 
the present flock of housing units in 
10 years, when the children are teen- 
agers. And what will the families do? 

The Housing and Home Finance 
Administration has plans, rather 
grandiose plans, for teaching market 
research to builders, or failing that, 
the bankers who finance them. A mar- 
ket survey obviously must be local. 
Its likely boundary is a Census Bur- 
eau metropolitan area or a county. 
Except for a few companies in the 
prefabricated housing business, there 
is nobody reaching to a big regional, 
let alone national, market. 

There has been some slight flirta- 
tion with market research—notably 
by the FHA. This consists of some 
play with statistics in order to decide 


... Almost 3'/2 times more retail sales dollars — 
51,246,420,000 last year! (And lots more people, too! )* 


try WBT for size! 


JEFFERSON STANDARD BROADCASTING COMPANY « 50,000 WATTS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. « REPRESENTED BY RADIO SALES 


sd ‘ 


BLOOMINGTON 


Rich Trade Area 


McLEAN COUNTY—$122,- 
102,000 total annual spend- 
able income. Annual sales 
$73,432,000. Food $16,623,- 
000; General Merchandise 
$6,520,000; Drugs $1,831,- 
000; Furniture, Household 
and Radio $3,550,000.* 


*Copr. 1950. Sales Management 
Survey of Buying Power; further 
reproduction not licensed. 
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whether and how much to invest in a 
given community. There is some ex- 
ploration of economic background, of 
vital statistics, of purchasing power 
figures. Are we, FHA asks in effect, 
being invited to guarantee mortgages 
in what will soon become a ghost 
town? To put it the other way, is 
there enough vitality left in this com- 
munity to justify an investment not- 
withstanding a decline in wealth and 
population, the loss of several in- 
dustries, etc? 

The Government, including FHA, 
is not satisfied with this faint stab. 
For one thing, it doesn’t tell enough. 
For instance, precisely which market 
research permitted the overwhelming 
guarantee of small units in face of a 
rising demand for large ones? Mar- 
ket research is too involved for what 
you get. And the results of a given 
survey are not ready until a whole 
generation of housing units has been 
completed, while FHA must make 
fast decisions. 

So, the Government intends to 
look deeper. First of all some private 
agency will be contracted to work out 
a method of market research. Private 
analysts will be told all that the 
Government wants to know. Their 
jobs will be to find a way, to discover 
short-cuts that will disclose the im- 
mediate market and the most prob- 
able long-term market trend in any 
community. 


NO OFFSPRING? Why do builders continue 
to bring out little Cape Cods hardly big 
enough for newly-weds. Will they be slums? 


When it’s been done, the Govern- 
ment won't itself do the research. 
It’s not equipped to. Its present hope 
is that communities can be persuaded 
to undertake it. Such persuasion will 
be a delicate job of salesmanship. 

The Government’s strong sales 


arguments will be that the research 
is needed and that relatively easy 
ways of doing it have been discovered. 
It then will be a matter of getting 
these arguments to interested people: 
banks, builders, local do-gooders con- 
sisting of the League of Women 
Voters, citizens’ councils, and, not 
least, local sales managers whose 
volume depends in part on housing 
construction. Whether the work is to 
be financed by passing the hat or by 
an appropriation, all these must be 
persuaded. 

For each group, there is a different 
interest. Bankers are interested in 
making sure that houses keep their 
values until mortgages have been 
paid. Even this interest has been 
whittled down by the FHA’s guaran- 
tee, so that bankers don’t always care. 
Builders have immediate widely di- 
verging interests. They hold land or 
options to buy it in different neigh- 
borhoods: Will surveys help or hurt 
them? They like to build what they 
happen to be building and might feel 
toward a survey as a fully engaged 
player to a kibitzer in back of his 
chair. Women’s organizations are in- 
terested in welfare: “The importance 
of proper housing to family life,” 
might be a suitable subject for a 
Government speaker introducing the 
subject. Real estate owners, who re- 
sent property taxes, can perhaps be 
interested in preventing the construc- 
tion of homes doomed to become un- 
saleable, rendering owners unable to 
pay their proper shares. Local sales 
managers, Government men believe, 
may be won both to the urgency of 
preserving high building volume and 
to collateral results of surveys, which 
can guide furniture sellers as well as 
mortgage bankers. 

Possibly, the support of each of 
these can be secured as long as each is 
taken alone. But, won’t the women 
interested in welfare cool and finally 
drop the whole thing as they learn 
about the discussions before builders 
of options and land values? Discus- 
sions before women’s clubs would 
certainly disgust the builders, if they 
heard about them. So, each local drive 
to inaugurate a market survey will 
take skill, care and a certain amount 


of double-talk. 


To builders, moreover, mere mat- 
ket research may be associated with 
the great bugbear, Government con- 
trols. A survey would suggest pat- 
ticular kinds of building to the 
exclusion of others, leading FHA to 
systematic choosiness. That it is to be 
undertaken locally would seem an 
utter fake: Behind neighborhood 
puppets, builders would avidly sense 
the hated hand of Government. 
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HOME OWNERS’ CATALOGS 
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(NO. 7 OF A SERIES) 


Toughest Sale | Remember 


“Without asking for prices or terms, he gave me my opening order for some $12,000." 


No Questions Asked 


I was a very young salesman, ex- 
tremely ambitious, and had been as- 
signed to my first branch office. One 
of the sweetest, juiciest accounts in all 
of Seattle was that of a high grade 
cracker baker. He used a consider- 
able volume of color packaging ma- 
terial and bought it all from one 
supplier. The president of that cor- 
poration was a very reserved, quiet 
type of man, one who did not warm 
up to a new salesman, even after sev- 
eral visits. Like a good litho- 
graphic salesman I bombarded him 
with samples, in person, by mail, and 
even through the help of Western 
Union. 

Finally, some 10 months after my 
promotion to the branch office my 
tough prospect summoned me to his 
office, where he told me I would be 
given the opportunity to submit 
samples. He gave me samples of the 
product and of the package and I 


HAL W,. JOHNSTON is executive vice- 
president and director of sales, Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y., 
and was one of I! sales chiefs who dis- 
cussed sales practices in America before 
English sales groups. 
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BY HAL W. JOHNSTON 


went flying back to our plant filled 
with enthusiasm. I stood over our 
artist almost constantly while the 
water color sketches were being 
made. They were simply beautiful, 
but when I, with a great deal of 
pride, presented them I was met with 
an embarrassing reception. Without 
a word of commendation for our 
efforts, I was told in stilted fashion 
that for certain reasons my designs 
could not be utilized. In that sixth 
sense which is given to a salesman, I 
swallowed my pride, thanked the 
prospect for his consideration and 
quietly withdrew. 

I felt sure that what had happened 
was neither the fault of my house 
nor of my presentation. I felt I 
detected an element of embarrass- 
ment in my turndown, It could be 
a very valuable account, so I waited 
a time in patience. Three months 
went by. At intervals I dropped 
samples into the mail with a little 
friendly message attached to my busi- 
ness card. A fourth month went by. 
One day I found myself on the tele- 


phone opposite “Old Tom,” as the f 
boys in the trade called him. 

Meantime I had learned a lot 
about him, and my action in with > 
drawing quietly without protest orf 
question had found favor. He sum- — 
moned me to his office and with 
out asking for prices or terms gave me 
my opening order for some $12,000 
worth of biscuit wrappers, all brand 
new designs. 

This first commission successfully 
accomplished, he again summoned mt 
and explained how much he apprec 
ated my attitude in withdrawing 
without comment on the occasion 0! 
our first opportunity. He stated he 
was embarrassed by the fact tha 
one of his subordinates had disclosed 
to his present source of supply that we 
had been invited to compete. Fo 
reasons which he explained to me, ht 
felt obligated to place the busines 
with his old supplier, but at the tim 
he did not wish to give that reaso 
for turning me down after inviting} 
me to work up samples. Withi! 
three years we were supplying 0! 
new customer with his entire pack 
aging requirements. 
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Trane fast-growing grocery chains begin distribution of Family 
Circle Magazine this fall to more than 100,000 additional housewife 
shoppers in Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Texas. These three new chains and the areas they serve are: 


CHAIN STATES STORES FIRST ISSUE 
Winn & Lovett Grocery Co, Fla,, Ga., Ky., Ind. 172 October 
Dixie Home Stores Ga., N.C., S.C. 137 November 
J. Weingarten, Inc. Texas 25 November 


Total 1949 sales of these 3 chains amounted to approximately 
$202,000,000. The combined initial circulation will be 105,000 copies, 
59% greater than the Colonial Stores circulation, which is being dis- 
continued effective with the January, 1951 issue. 


Through these circulation changes. Family Circle intensifies its 
coverage of three important southern markets. Following are the per- 
centages of total state food sales accounted for by counties in which 
Family Circle is sold: Florida—90%; South Carolina—85%; Texas— 
667%. Retail sales percentages are even higher. 


Beginning with the first issues, regional advertisers may purchase 
Space in any one or combination of these three new editions, as well 
as the present 15 sectional editions. National advertisers will receive 
an extra bonus of 60,000 copies in October and 105,000 copies in 
November and December. 


Family Circle continues its spectacular growth! April net paid 


\ 


15, 1950 


intensifies coverage in 
Florida, So. Carolina, Texas 


Addition of 3 NEW GROCERY CHAINS 
increases national advertisers’ bonus 
_ from 110,000 to 215,000 copies 


circulation was 2,227,490 copies. Advertising revenue for nine months 
of 1950 is up 36% over the same period last year. 104 new advertisers 
have added Family Circle to their schedules this year. These gains 
confirm the trend to cash-and-carry circulation in sales centers—where 
housewives shop for themselves, the family and the home. 


Is Family Circle on your list for this fall and ’51? 


NATIONAL OR SECTIONAL COVERAGE 
Family Circle’s cash-and-carry circulation is available as a national 
unit or in any combination of the sectional editions listed below. 
CIRCULATION 
HAIN STORES, GUARANTEE 
Safeway* 2,233 960,000 
Kroger 2,207 400,000 
Red Owl 674 55,000 
Jewel 152 50,000 
Albers 51 25,000 
First National 1,097 200,000 
Grand Union 295 55,000 
Bohack 298 45,000 
American 1,754 270,000 
Colonial 374 70,000 
Winn & Lovett 172 60,000 
Dixie Home 137 20,000 
Weingarten 25 25,000 
*Six editions: California, Northwest, Mountain, Midwest, Washington-Richmond, 
New York. Canadian circulation not sold as a unit, 
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EACH SPECIFIC PROBLEM 


SALES PERFORMANCE’ 


Primary Necessity 


GE Auxiliary Information 
WR Not Required 


BREAK YOUR SALES PROBLEMS DOWN . 


ARN PSE ay Re AEE Pgh Sar. 


How to Get Your Bearings 


On Your Future Sales Course 


BY M. DEL GHENT « Assistant Manager, 


Commercial Research Division, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 


lf you want to continue to sell at a profit, you must 


analyze at least eight sets of factors. 


You must know 


where you've been. You must forecast where you're going. 


A research man explains a simple and workable technique. 


What's a Sales Department for? 


“Why—uh—to sell, of course.” 

That “uh” denotes thinking time. 
Had there been two “‘uh’s,” the quiz 
victim for this question might have 
added a second obvious thought: 

“Why—uh—to sell—uh—to make 
money.” 


This very simple statement de- 
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scribes clearly the dual function of 
commercial management: (1) to sell; 
(2) to plan sales for profit. 

A salesman, businessman, lawyer, 
farmer or anyone engaged in market- 
ing a product or service would hardly 
be astonished to learn that he’s sup- 
posed to sell for profit—that’s taken 
for granted; that amazement results 
that anyone would tell him so. 


q SALES PLANNING 


MUST BE BASED ON KNOWLEDGE OF 
OUR AVAILABILITY TO SERVE THE MARKET 


—e 
oh ae 


Per age 


. and they'll be easier to handle, Carnegie-Iilinois does it this way. 


Trouble Begins with "Taken for 
Granted." 


‘Emphasis on increasing sales wl: 
ume only takes away attention from 
basic planning of the marketing 
operation for winding up with profits! 

To say lack of planning usually 
results in losses would be hard t 
prove. The opposite could be claim 
ed more easily. 

Management judgment must & 
used constantly to balance diret 
selling and sales planning. Greater 0 
lesser effort in either must be put 
against the test of “how will thi 
improve profits?” 

There’s nothing very mysteriou 
about sales planning. Its scope ca 
be defined within fairly clear bout 
daries. Detail is involved, and maty 
books have been written coverifl 
various phases of the subject. But its 
not necessary to trot out masses, 0 
detail and lofty tomes to have a cle# 
understanding of the broad element 
involved. 
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WE RATE! WGAR leads 
in more rated periods 
than all other Cleveland 
stations combined! WGAR 
ratings are greater than 
the next closest station in 
58 of 68 day quarter-hours, 
and greater in 54 of 75 
night half-hours. WGAR 
has just won the annual 
Cleveland Press Local 
Radio Poll for the fourth 
consecutive year, winning 
12 first place votes in 14 
categories. IMPRESSIVE! 


ACTIVATED! Shell Premium 
Gas and WGAR promotion! 
WGAR gets new listeners to 
Shell’s daily newscasts through 
attractive full-color swivel- 
board posters in Shell stations. 
It’s another promotional activi- 
ty by WGAR... promotion 
with drive! 


in Northen Ohio.. 


ita ee 


Above: Mr. G. G. McKenzie, 
District Manager for Shell Oil, and 
a member of Cleveland Petroleum 
Club and City Club. Below: Mr. 
Sandy A. Flint, Division Manager 
of Shell Oil Company, Cleveland, 
and member of Cleveland Petro- 
leum Club, Chamber of Commerce 
and Mid-Day Club. Shell Oil is a 
WGAR sponsor. 


SUNDAY PUNCH ... with 
smiles. For the first time 
in 15 years, WGAR has 
changed its Sunday morning 
programming and has time 
available for sponsorship. 
The Bob Smiley Show is 
featured in this new line-up. 
For added sales impact at 
low cost, consider this bright 
program of Sunday morning 
pop music. Ask about it. 


RADIO ... AMERICA’S GREATEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


JULY 15, 1950 


WGAR... Cleveland...50,000 watts...CBS ° Represented Nationally by Edward Petry & Company 
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Here's all there is to it: 


Effective sales planning requires 
knowledge of the past, present and 
both the probable and the desirable 
future status of 

1. Markets for products 

2. Company position § in 
markets 

3. Adequacy of products to serve 
market needs 

4. Sales organization — including 
personnel, territories, training and de- 
velopment, incentives 


these 
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proof and practically wear-proof. TUFIDE 
cases are the most durable ever made... 
the only business cases unconditionally 
guaranteed for five years! See the com- 
plete Stebco selection of TUFIDE business 
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. Production plans 
. Distribution plans 
Facilities plans 
Pricing policies 
. Delivery and servicing policies 

10. Advertising and sales promo- 
tion programs 

11. Budgetary controls 

Admittedly, this covers a lot of 
territory. ‘Fortunately, the whole 
problem exists somewhat in propor- 
tion to the size and nature of the 
business enterprise. The individual 
businessman his no sales organization 
problems, for example. And the larger 
companies have more than one man 
to shoulder commercial management 
responsibilities. 

Small or big, this commercial nav- 
igation can be accomplished by use of 
analytical techniques commonly used 
in the solution of management prob- 
lems of any kind—only in this case 
understanding and experience of com- 
mercial practices are needed. Finan- 
cial problems need accounting treat- 
ment; operations require engineering 
and production knowledge; sales 
planning has to have commercial 
judgment mixed with analytical skill. 

Knowledge of the past and pres- 
ent involves sales performance meas- 
urement, and since its the future be- 
ing planned (not the past), fore- 
casting is also a necessary part of the 
problem analysis. All of this can be 
summarized in one sentence: 

“Sales planning must be based on 
knowledge of our availability to serve 
the market.” 


“No, dear, | can't make dinner 
tonight." 


The effort by sales management 
personnel at all levels to get this 
knowledge, and to keep aware of it 
causes many a nightlight to burn. This 
must be/ supplemented by a certain 
amount of research effort, to insure 


that the knowledge is soundly based,’ 


and is the reason for the existence of 
the many commercial research divis- 
ions and marketing consulting agen- 
cies throughout the country. 

The elements of the sales planning 
function can be firmly fixed in mind 
by an illustrative chart. 

To boil the picture down a little 
more, the 11 points mentioned have 
been put into eight horizontal blocks, 
by grouping some having fairly com- 
mon characteristics of handling. 


Two Elements of Every Plan 


The chart indicates that: (1) an- 
alysis of each specific problem and 
(2) sales performance measurement 
are of primary importance to any 
sales planning problem. 

These are broad, positive state- 


ments, but they are supported by two 
thoughts: 

1. Each problem must be clearly 
identified and treated in ac- 
cordance with its relative im- 
portance in the profit and loss 
picture.\. No formula is avail- 
able that will provide uniform 
time, attention and expense in 
the handling of such problems, 
In general, the amount of time 
spent in individual problem 
analysis can be reduced by build- 
ing up basic market information 
on a systematic basis. 

. Sales performance measurement 
likewise can be systematized on 
a broad basis at reasonable ex- 
pense,\ reducing the amount of 
special reports considerably and, 
more important providing a 
framework of control for these 
special studies. 

You can’t tell where you’ re going if 
you don’t know where you've been; 
hence; performance knowledge of 
some kind is needed in every case. 


Forecasting—Third Ingredient 


As implied by the future sense in 
the whole planning concept, a fore- 
cast of sales is also needed in every 
problem. Such forecasts will vary 
considerably in nature and _ com- 
plexity. It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence if it’s you or the sales vice- 
president, or someone else who says: 
“Well, for this problem we don't 
need a forecast. Last year’s figures 
ought to be good enough.” 


That's a forecast. 


Here, commercial judgment has 
said, in effect: “For the nature of this 
problem, no significant change in con- 
clusions would occur if a sales fore- 
cast were made for a specified future 
period ; hence, the assumption for this 
one purpose, that the future will not 
differ from the past, appears war- 
ranted.” 

Short-Range forecasts are*for from 
1 to 6 months ahead, sometimes up 
to a year.. As may be seen on the 
chart, these are needed for: 

1. Keeping abreast of our market 
position 

2. Production and 
planning . 

3. Determination of pricing, solici- 

tation and servicing policies 

4. Budgetary controls \, 

Such short-term forecasts may be 
referred to in studies of product 
adequacy and advertising or sales 
promotion programs. They are gent 
erally of little use in planning facili- 
ties and sales organization policies, 
usually based en longer periods. 


distribution 
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‘forecast is 


Medium-Range from 1 to 5 years 
ahead. Needed in practically every 
planning problem. 

Long-Range—from 5 to 25 years 
ahead. Primarily required for prob- 
lems of basic facilities or investment 
of a type that could not be expected 
to show a profit return if amortized 
in a few years. \While the long-range 
useful information in 
other planning problems, it would not 
be really needed except for this one 
purpose, plus perhaps any speculative 
comfort or caution that might be 
beneficial by trying to foresee the 
state of the next generation, in rela- 
tion to the company‘s long-range 
prospects. 


Different Problems — Different 
Forecasts 


Reading down the chart, it will be 
seen that: 

Broad knowledge of market po- 
sition requires all types of forecasts. 

Product adequacy studies must rely 
most heavily on specific analysis and 
performance measurement, although 
specially constructed (rather than 
periodic) forecasts are very often 
needed in such problems. The per- 


iodic forecast data provide useful 
auxiliary information for control 
purposes. 


Sales organization plans should be 
aimed a year or more ahead wherever 
possible. Performance must _ be 
watched from month to month, but 
unless the business is highly seasonal 
or no personnel training and develop- 
ment is needed, too frequent changes 
may prove costly. 

Production and Distribution Plans, 
Pricing, Solicitation and Servicing 
Policies and Budgetary Controls need 
past, present, and from one month up 
to2 to 5 years ahead knowledge. 

Facilities plans can very seldom be 
predicted on short-range forecasts. 
Advertising and Sales Promotion 
should be budgeted usually one year 
ahead, and where development of 
specialized personnel or longer range 
programs are involved, it’s a very 
good idea to know something about 
the probable profit return from these 
projects before undertaking them. 

This somewhat lengthy discussion 
of forecasting still tells nothing of 
how to make such predictions, but 
merely where they fit into the sales 
planning picture and why they are 
needed at all. Forecasting techniques 
have been the subject of many papers, 
and will continue to be, because look- 
ing ahead is a hazardous undertaking 
and can’t be done by a single formula 
applicable to every situation. \ 

If the problem is of a fundamental 
nature, every possible effort and tech- 
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nique of value should be put into the 
forecast for improvement of accuracy, 
not only in its broad aspects, but in 
the necessary detail\of products, sides, 
market locations, trends, etc. 

‘This time and effort costs money, 
but possible penalties of poor fore- 
casts could conceivably wreck the bus- 
iness. \No forecasts could be an 
equally poor risk. 

‘Elaborate forecasts of this kind, 
constructed to answer some less im- 
portant problem, could cost so much 
to make, that a possible profit is used 
up before the venture even gets 
started. 


It is easy to see, therefore, that/the 
time spent in forecasting, and the ac- 
curacy aimed for must be balanced 
with the profit potential involved in 
each case\ and it’s part of the prob- 
lem analysis to show exactly what 
kind and how much of a forecast is 
needed. 


In Conclusion 


Selling is for the purpose of making 
money. Sales planning can improve 
this profit potential--and it’s much 
more satisfying than holding post 
mortems to explain losses./But make 
sure that is planning is realistic. 
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radio stations everywhere 


but only one... 


In your search for radio results, take a long 


look at WSM, the station with power to cover 


its market and programming persuasiveness to turn coverage into 


Basic NBC Affilate 


NASHVILLE 


CLEAR CHANNEL 
50,000 WATTS 


listeners. And for convincing evidence of WSM’s unique program 
. . . = . HARRY STONE 
and talent potential, focus on this fact — in addition to regular sta- yeahs ce 


tion business, WSM is currently originating sixteen network programs 
weekly. Do you know of another station anywhere with the quality 


and quantity of talent to do that kind of job? 


Ask Irving Waugh or any Petry man. 


IRVING WAUGH 
Commerciol Monaget 

EDWARD PETRY & CO 
Notional Representative 


Want more facts? 


EXPLAINING THE “WHY”: 


WHAT MAKES "SEE-ABILITY": As a background to specific 
applications of lighting principle to various uses, G-E engi- 
neers reduce the physics of light to simple terminology. 
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G-E’s “University of Light’ 
Takes to the Road 


General Electric's Lamp Department teams up with local 


utilities from Coast to Coast to bring a facsimilie of Nela 
Park to thousands who need to be convinced they have a 
lighting problem. It's a long-range plan for sales building. 


A two-year project—designed to 
take General Electric Lighting Insti- 
tute, Nela Park, Cleveland, to the 
nation—is underway. It is called the 
G-E Traveling Lighting Clinic. 
Sponsored by local electric utility 
companies throughout the country 
and the G-E Lamp Department, the 
Clinic, unlike enterprises similar, is 
anything but a business show. Having 
much the same objectives as those of 
the G-E Lighting Institute, it might 
be referred to as a “University of 
Light on Wheels.” 

The co-sponsors have put two 
traveling clinics on the road. One 
unit held its premiere in Jackson, 
Miss., early in March, then rolled 
on to Greenville and Natchez in the 
same state. Subsequently, similar 
clinics were conducted in New Or- 
leans, in a number of Texas cities, 
and recently in Boise, Idaho. An- 
other unit had its premiere in Eliza- 
beth, N. J., moved to Rochester, 
N. Y., and swept into Florida for a 
series of showings. Transportation is 
by tractor-trailer trucks loaded down 
with tons of specially constructed 
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demonstration tools, portable display 
booths, compact stage and electrical 
control unit and other facilities. The 
clinics, according to co-sponsors and 
others, are successful beyond the 
most optimistic expectations. 

The idea of the G-E Traveling 
Lighting Clinic might be traced to a 
challenge issued not so long ago by 
(5-E’s president, Charles E. Wilson. 
He said in part: “The most im- 
portant thing in America that we 
have to manufacture is orders. 
The key is selling. People need 
expert persuasion to invest their 
money in goods or _ services 
which are productive in them- 
selves ... The most advantage- 
ous product that can be sold to 
industry—yet one which requires 
skillful, aggressive and persua- 
sive selling—is modernization.” 

The challenge was doubly rough 
in the case of selling lighting. For 
light, vision, and seeing, aren’t tan- 
gible like a refrigerator or an elec- 
tric locomotive. It takes real selling 
to convince people that they’re doing 
more work than a flock of locomo- 


LOOK WHILE YOU LISTEN .. . this technique for estab- 
lishing quick understanding of clinic subject matter is used 
throughout meeting sessions. Props were custom-built by G-E, 


tives when they strain to see by im- 
proper light. Experience shows that 
selling lighting takes more than ver- 
bal salesmanship and top-flight sales- 
men, of which too few are around to 
do the job. How to convince people 
that they have serious lighting prob- 
lems? How to get them to do some- 
thing about it? The G-E Traveling 
Lighting Clinic furnished the ready 
answer. 

Nela Park headquarters of G-E 
Lamp Department has, over the past 
quarter century, come to be recog: 
nized as the “University of Light.” 
The Lighting Institute at Nela, 
since its rededication four years ago, 
has been the Mecca of more than 
50,000 visitors a year. Most of them 
have been “students” enrolled in the 
various sales courses conducted there. 
Generally, attendance has been con- 
fined to persons from places 500 miles 
or less away from Cleveland. That 
is why electric utility companies ap- 
proached the G-E Lamp Department 
with this question: “How about the 
countless persons who are too fat 
away from Cleveland to take the 
time to visit the G-E Lighting In 
stitute?” 

It was then proposed that the 
Lighting Institute be made available 
on a portable basis. The utilities 
asked: ‘‘Why couldn’t you make your 
seeing-believing demonstrations and 
lectures available to our customers 
locally?” The Traveling Lighting 
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DEMONSTRATING THE "HOW": 


IN SCHOOL LIGHTING: A G-E engineer points out the trouble- THE RIGHT WAY: Natural finish desks have been substituted for 
sources in a poorly lighted schoolroom. He cites dark desks, dark dark desks. There is now a light green “blackboard.” Light walls and 
floors and walls, undesirable lighting contrasts, and areas of re- properly diffused lighting have heightened visibility, have changed 
flected glare. Then science steps in—and everything is different. a gloomy to a cheerful atmosphere. This is a story for school officials. 


IN INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING: Production men who have the BETTER LIGHT, BETTER WORK: This demonstration is lifted out of G-E's 
responsibility for improving inspection to head off complaints own home workshop at Nela Park, *he shop in which almost all of the 
arising out of defective finished products learn how light can firm's demonstration units are built, Here an engineer is showing 
be applied to lift the efficiency of this production function. how proper lighting can cut confusing shadows for machine workers. 
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DEMONSTRATING THE “HOW"—CONT. 


IN STORE LIGHTING ... 


glamorizes merchandise, brings out beauty of color and texture in such products 
as glass and textiles. Demonstration unit includes showcase, wallcase, display niche. 
Audience gets specifications for quantity and quality of light needed for each area. 


Clinic idea supplied the ready answer. 

The clinics are the culmination of 
a year and a half of intensive plan- 
ning, constructing, and organizing. 
Incorporated in this business sales 
activity are the latest principles of 
the Lamp Department’s Planned 
Lighting Program. The clinic activ- 
ity took the cooperative efforts of 
such divisions at Nela Park as Engi- 
neering, Sales, Advertising, and 
Operating. Sales Division maintains 
contact with the utility concerns in 
working out their responsibiltiies as 
clinic co-sponsors, involving “selling” 
the idea, making arrangements for 
clinic sites locally, itineraries, ex- 
penditures, bringing in the audiences. 
Engineering Division designed and 
built the special portable display and 
demonstration equipment, prepared 
the lectures, and trained the “facul- 
ty” for field personnel. Advertising 
Division supplied the powerful and 
effective promotional material de- 
signed to excite interest in the clinics. 
Its News Bureau made clinic press 
packages available for newspapers, 
radio, and TY. 

Sales approach of the clinics is un- 
like that of the conventional exposi- 
tion. Instead of “playing” to a mixed 
audience and ‘spreading a multitude 
of wares out in cafeteria style, the 
clinics aim at the interests of specific 
groups. They consist of a series of 
presentations with demonstrations 
and lectures changed to cover five 
main lighting fields: store lighting, 
office, school, industrial, and residen- 
tial lighting. Thus, when a group of 
school officials is brought to a clinic 
session by the utility sponsor, they 
are exposed to school lighting only. 
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proper illumination not only commands attention; it 


Three days are required usually 
for conducting a clinic. It takes a 
full day to set up and another day 
for dismantling and packing. With 
five days thus consumed, two days 
remain for traveling to the next 
clinic stop. Admission is usually by 
invitation. Audiences are hand-picked 
and average about 200 persons to a 
session, 1,200 total per clinic. 

Who are the various participants 
in this sales activity, the clinic? The 
co-sponsoring utility concern selects 
the lighting equipment it wants dis- 
played. The accepted fixtures or port- 
able lamps are sent directly to the 
clinic by the maker. Manufacturers’ 
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IN OFFICE LIGHTING . . . Clinicians demonstrat: 
7-point plan for improvement of seeing conditions for 
white collarites. Paint and light, made to work prop. 
erly together, dispel gloom, stop ‘“worker-squint,’ 


representatives erect their own dis- 
plays in the portable booths assigned 
to them. Following formal presenta- 
tions, the students visit the manufac: § 
turers’ booths which flank the audi- 
torium in the form of a huge “U.” 
By means of a specially built elec- 
tronic control panel, lighting is 
adroitly used to glorify products and 
displays as well as to dim the sight of 
permanent overhead fixtures, beams 
and the like. 

After a slight let-up in pace during 
the hot summer vacation weeks, 
clinics will be back in high speed in 
September and thereafter. They are 
already being booked for 1951. 
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UNIVERSITY A-WHEEL: If you have trouble packing a suitcase, you might mull over 6-E' 
problem of achieving portability for all the props required in its traveling lighting clinic 
This van carries every fixture, tool and gadget needed for five separate shows on stort, 
office, school, industrial and residential lighting. Set-up at destination takes one day: 
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Care to look at our family album? 


In 570,000 American homes, House Beautiful oc- 
cupies the honored place once reserved for the 
family album. Because, in those homes, House 
Beautiful is the family album. 


Engaged couples pore over its pages together. So 
do couples who’ve been married for years, built 
houses, brought up children. House Beautiful holds 
a personal fascination for these Americans, because 
on every page they find likenesses of themselves, 
their homes, their lives, the things they hope to buy. 


2,560,000 readers consider products they see in 
House Beautiful close friends of the family. (The 
record total of 50,000 people in the retail trades 
subscribe to House Beautiful just to keep tabs on 
this ever-widening circle of friends. ) 


Some 90,000 of House Beautiful’s subscriber fam- 
ilies earn more than $25,000 a year. Shouldn’t your 
product rate as a close friend of families like these 
with large spendable incomes? Doesn’t your product 
deserve a place in their family album? 


House Beautiful 


the magazine that sells both sides of the counter 
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“WHAT ARTKRAFT* DEALER SIGNS 
have done for others, they 
CAN DO FOR YOU!" 


Actual audited research has proven, 
and America’s leading merchandisers 
have learned from _ experience, that 
Artkraft* Dealer Signs make national 
advertising five times as effective 
because 

more than five times as many know 
where to buy the advertised product. 
IN TERMS OF ACTUAL SALES 
actual audited research again proves 
that Artkraft* Dealer Signs increased 
sales 14.6%. 

Remember, what Artkraft* Dealer 
Signs have done for others, they can 
do for you. 


Arthkraft. 
. 
SIGN COMPANY 
Division of Artkraft* Mfg. Corp. 
QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR OVER 
A QUARTER CENTURY 


| 1137 E. Kibby St. Lima, Ohio 


* Trademark Keg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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PROMOTE YOUR PRODUCTS 
With EAGLE Advertising 
Balloons 


EFFECTIVE! 
INEXPENSIVE! 


Start Planning Your Pa 
Fall Promotions NOW (#'p 
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EAGLE RUBBER CO., INC. Ashland, Ohio 


Write department C today. 


Beech-Nut Keeps the Kettle Boiling 


(Continued from page 39) 


Sliced bacon ended a long palatable 
career early in World War II. A lot 
of reasons have been given for it. 
“Actually,” Clark Arkell points out, 
“we couldn't sell our bacon profit- 
ably at OPA prices. We were out 
of the bacon business within two 
hours after they were announced.” 

Wartime 


sugar shortages may 
have had something to do with 
Beech-Nut’s retirement from the 


candy “mint” business, but the fact 
that candy salesmen were not re- 
garded as “essential” was mainly re- 
sponsible. 

However, some products were 
made, at Government request, only 
during the war: malted milk tablets, 
dehydrated foods, even electronic 
parts. Beech-Nut was the largest 
producer of “K” rations... 

All of which suggest unusual ver- 
satility and flexibility. 

And excepting electronic parts, all 
the products (including fish bait) 
were made for taste. 


Slogan: "For Finer Flavor" 


Beech-Nut’s red, white and green 
oval trade-mark has been used since 
1899. At different times the slogans 
varied, but they all got down to 
taste: “So many good things,” “You 
can’t mistake the flavor,’ and in 
1950, “The big swing is to Beech- 
Nut; it’s Beech-Nut for finer flavor.” 

In the process Canajoharie be- 
came “flavor town.” 

But the products also are made 
for nutrition. In addition to “edu- 
cating’ farmers, and maintaining 
laboratories at all its plants, Beech- 
Nut sponsors food studies at several 
universities and research institutions. 
It became the first food company par- 
ticipant in a radiobiology project at 
The University of Chicago—to learn 
some basic facts on plant fertilization 
and methods of overcoming plant 
disease—in peppermint, for example. 
For quality control and product re- 
search in 1949, the company spent 
$569,000. 

Beech-Nut is still trying to im- 
prove old and add new _ products. 
(“In recent years we tested soluble 
coffee,” says Ellithorp, “but we 
dropped it because we couldn’t make 
it better.) The baby-junior foods 
line has been expanded to 42 items. 
A new easy-spread peanut butter is 


now in the market-test stage. A 
new gum flavor, Mello-Fruit, has 


been introduced in Georgia, with the 
help of store displays and minute 
movies in 126 theaters. 


And somehow, through all the 
shifting times and products, and 
Bartlett Arkell’s shifting _ policies, 


sales have moved steadily ahead. By 
1905 ham and bacon had brought the 
volume to $1 million. By 1915, 
largely on peanut butter and chew- 
ing gum, it reached $5 million. By 
1935, gum and candy, coffee and 
biscuits were instrumental in_ push- 
ing sales to nearly $20 million. 

Recently, the rapid rise of baby 
and junior foods (98% in three 
years) has paced the line to a com- 
bined volume of $70 million . 

It all began, back in 1890, when a 
Mohawk Valley farmer named 
Ephraim Lipe happened to smoke 
his hams in a hickory barrel. Other 
farmers smoked hams by whatever 
means were available. But they all 
agreed that Ephraim’s tasted better. 

Ephraim would have basked for 
the moment in all this praise, and 
gone back to his chores. His son Ray- 
mond, however, got to thinking 
with a friend, John D. Zieley, 
about hickory-cured-ham sales poten- 
tials. They asked Raymond’s broth- 
er Walter and John’s brother David 
to join them. The young Zieleys 
brought the idea to their father, a 
well-to-do retired miller. 


A Loan... If 


The elder Zieley agreed to lend 
them $10,000. . . if they could get 
the Arkells into it. James Arkell 
was a pillar of Canajoharie. The 
firm of Arkell & Smiths had been 
making paper bags since 1858, and 
James had invented a machine for 
turning out square-bottomed flour 
bags. He had three daughters and 
two sons, one of whom, Bartlett. 
then 28, seemed to have his father’s 
resourcefulness and courage. 

Among other things, Barlett was 
a member of the carpet importing 
firm of Gaasbeek & Arkell. (With 
Mohawk Carpet Mills and Bigelow- 
Sanford producing at nearby Amster- 
dam, the valley had become a major 
carpet center.) 

With two Lipes, two Zieleys, and 
Bartlett Arkell as president, Imperial 
Packing Co. got going in 1891. But 
though the hams were good, the go 
ing got rough. The founders and 
their 10 employees knew more about 
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preparing hams than selling them. 

During the ’90’s the Zieleys and 
Raymond Lipe dropped out. Walter 
Lipe hung on until 1921—with less 
and less love being lost between him 
and the Arkells. 

By 1899 Imperial owed $60,000 
to Canjoharie National Bank. The 
only one who could meet the loan 
when called was Bartlett Arkell. He 
sold his interest in Gaasbeek & 
Arkell, and then took $60,000 of the 
$150,000 total stock in the successor, 
Reech-Nut Packing Co. 


A Nome Emerges 


A friend, a Saratoga gambler, told 
Arkell that although Imperial might 
be a good name for an oil company 
. ‘ «ce ° ’ bd 
in Canada “it isn’t democratic 
enough for a ham in the United 


States. Why not name it for the 
beechnuts that abound in vour 
valley?” 

Today, Beech-Nut is capitalized 


for $15,313,340. 

Bartlett Arkell was proud that, 
after 1899, except for a short period 
in 1921, the company was kept free 
from debt. Year after year, he 
boasted of it in annual reports. 

Not until 1947, after his death, 
did Beech-Nut get a long term loan 
—for $6 million. . . 

But Clark Arkell objected stren- 
uously to the inference here that, as 
soon as his father died, the company 
plunged into debt: 

“We borrowed $6 million to ex- 
pand the business from $40 to $70 
million. It was to pay for the new 
San Jose plant, to buy new and 
needed equipment in other plants, 
and to help us otherwise to meet post- 
war competition. 

“Remember, in business nothing 
§ static. Production equipment and 
techniques, for example, continually 
are being improved. Our competi- 
tors were taking advantage of them. 

‘“ 

Before we borrowed, we asked 
every department head to make up 


an itemized list, with reasons, for 
everything he thought we needed. 
Their figures totaled $5 million. 


Then the directors agreed on other 
things needed to streamline and 
strengthen operations. (The 
board must approve every expendi- 
ture of more than $500.) The total 
ame to $8 million. We borrowed 
% million and put in $2 million our- 
elves, . .” 

Beech-Nut’s annual reports have 
won no awards for beauty or infor- 
mativeness. Not until 1948 did it get 
‘round to a fairly pleasing format, 
with liberal color. And even for 
1949 the year’s story was told in 
list 16 paragraphs. 


our 
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In a jam over closing dates ¢ 
im 


You can make all of your deadlines in plenty of time 
when you rely on the speed of Air Express. Use it to 
ship electros, printed matter, artwork, mats. You net 
yourself extra days, and can take the time to turn out 
better jobs. 

Air Express is the world’s fastest shipping service. 
Overnight coast-to-coast shipments are routine. And 
it’s more convenient, because Air Express is door to 
door with 24-hour special pick-up and delivery at all 
airport cities. Rates are low: 20 lbs. goes 1200 miles 


for $7.37, 4 lbs. for only $1.87. 


3 e 
Air Express gives you all these advantages: 
World’s fastest transportation method. 
Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 
One-carrier responsibility all the way. 
1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline points. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 
Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It’s your best 


air shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, 
Railway Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 


ARUKES 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 


| PA 


A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the 
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but to mark “50 years of prog- Another sister married Francis 
ress, in the report for 1940. the 12 Barbour. He had played quarter- 


little pages were encased in a gold back for Yale, had served as the 
cover. A half century was com- first football coach of the University 
pressed into eight paragraphs—none of Michigan, and had been quite 
of which mentioned a Zieley or a content as a New England railroad 
Lipe. st | man, before Arkell brought him 
In addition to a half-page picture to Canajoharie. Then he put the 
of himself “Barlett Arkell’ was company into the chewing gum busi- 
printed five times. Also mentioned, ness. For years he fared forth in pith 
but not by name, was “Mr. Arkell’s helmet on an annual Central Amer- 
sister . .. whose recipe for jam Beech- ican safari to contract for the pur- 
Nut adopted.” She “went to the chase of the dried sap from sapota 
plant and personally supervised pro- or sapodilla trees, called “chicle.” 
duction.” But as the years passed, Beech-Nut 


ALL YOU NEED IS THE PULLING POWER 
AND THE EXCLUSIVE FAMILY COVERAGE OF THE 


BEACON JOURNAL 


Akron’s ONLY daily and Sunday newspaper 


Akron Buyers READ LOCAL, THINK LOCAL and BUY. LOCAL. 
To secure your share of sales in this rich market place your 
— in the ONLY newspaper that influences local Akron 
uying. 


azron DEACON JOURNA 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 


Represented Nationally by: Story, Brooks & Finley 


became less of a family affair. 

In his “history” Bartlett Arkel 
could boast of the patient preparatig, 
of hams, smoked for five days anj 
nights over hickory, maple or beec 
wood fires, of the introduction ¢ 
the vacuum jar for sliced bacon anj 
beef; of “the cleanest and most san: 
tary of factories.” 

He told of steps taken for th 
“comfort and welfare of employe’ 
(initiated mainly by Walter Lipe) 
Since 1912, the company has pr 
vided “insurance covering sicknes 
disability, pensions and death,” an/ 
has paid Christmas bonuses in propor 
tion to individual earnings  an/ 
years of employment. Office worker 
have always had paid vacations; fa. 
tory workers since 1937. 

For three hours, every afternow 
for 13 years, a pianist rendered in th 
meat and conserve departments. . . 


Little Labor Trouble 


The factory workers are unionized 
but Beech-Nut has had little labo 
trouble. The only “incident” r 
portedly was instigated by returning 
GI’s, right after the war. . . Tow. 
ing the plant, Ellithorp could gree 
nearly all workers personally. A fevf 
of them were his classmates in schol 
nearly a half-century ago. 

The mechanization trend ha 
brought some recent reduction is 
number of factory employes. Mz 
chines, for instance, now permit If 
men to move more shipping than 6 
four years ago. Baby food jan 
(Beech-Nut is the only major bab 
food maker to use glass jars & 
clusively) that were handled seve 
times in 1946, now are never touched 
New machines can fill 650 five-ount 
jars a minute. 

Reduced factory rolls, however 
are compensated for in part by it 
crease in number of salespeople, wh 
now number more than one-fourth 
all Beech-Nut’s 4,250. Also, by buy 
ing in areas where crops ripen # 
different seasons (fruit in California 
vegetables in Texas and Florida) th 
production work year grows longet. 

Stafford Ellithorp’s main concer 
is more and more profitable sale 
“We must have greater sales,” 
explains, “without increasing 
over-all costs.” 

In 1950’s first quarter, net incom 
rose to $989,515, from $965,769 # 
the same period of 1949. Sales v0 
ume—not divulged—also expandet 

But after a record $72.7 million 
1948, sales in 1949 dipped to $6%- 
million. Net income fell from $5! 
to $4.4 million. : 

During World War II Beech-Nv' 
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earned around $2 million annually 
on $40 million, or about 5%, but 
just prior to the war earnings were 
$12 or better. Today, the ratio is 
about 7%. 

For many years the Arkells kept the 
current ratio of liabilities to assets 
at one-to-eight or lower. It is 
still a healthy one-to-five—or specifi- 
cially, $5.8 on $28.4 million. 

In the last decade total assets 
doubled from $21.8 to $41.7 million. 

Ratio of current assets to total 
assets has remained at about three- 
fourths. Land, buildings, machinery 
and equipment have been depreciated 
one-third from cost. After this $6.7 
million deduction, “net plant prop- 
erty’ becomes about $12.9 million. 

But mechanization moves forward 
so fast, Ellithorp points out, that 
some baby food equipment is depre- 
ciated 20% annually. . 

If there are fewer Arkells actively 
in the picture, there is still the long-en- 
trenched “director family.” (Clark’s 
son William Clark Arkell Jr., has 
settled down to study law in Florida 
and his daughters, Mary and Sarah, 
have other interests.) The nine di- 
rectors, all of whom are active 
oficers, no longer own half of the 
outstanding shares. But even with 
only $1.60 dividends on a current 
price of $33, or 5%, the stockholders 


seem content to let them run the 
business. Since its first listing in 
1922, Beech-Nut has been “blue 


chip” on the Big Board. 
Today's “Big Three" 


Six directors under Bartlett Arkell 
a decade ago are still on the board. 
The other three have died. Today’s 
“Big Three”—Shineman, Clark Ark- 
ell and Ellithorp—have served the 
company a total of 119 
nearly 40 years each. 

The only “outsider” in the pres- 
ent Mohawk Valley group is Guy W. 
Sharpe, who was born in far-off 
Michigan. Formerly a_ buyer of 
various products, he is now vice- 
president and secretary. Other vice- 
president-directors are C. N. Robin- 
son for purchasing; D. R. Grant and 
E. J. Roche, respectively for gum 
and food production, and Robert J. 
Hooven (headquarters, New York 
City) for all sales. Franklin L. Fero 
is treasurer-director. 

Under Bob Hooven, William B. 
West and Carl W. Ruby, both at 

anajoharie, are the gum and food 
sales managers. Each has assistants 
or sales promotion in their indus- 
tres. Ralph Foote, New York, has 

en advertising manager of the com- 
pany for 20 years. 


years, or 
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About $30 million of the annual 
sales are in gum and $40 million 
in food. 

Prior to the war gum and candy 
represented about 50% of the total. 

Gum is distributed nationally 
through 10,000 jobbing accounts, in- 
cluding about 1,000 corporate and 
voluntary chains, to more than one 
million retailers. Next to the leading 
cigarettes, Wrigley and Coca-Cola, 
Beech-Nut gum may have more out- 
lets than any other product. 

In 1927, when grocery jobbers 
seemed primarily interested in devel- 


oping their own brands, Beech-Nut 
started to sell retailers direct. It now 
sells food, in different areas, both 
direct and through jobbers. The total 
food sales area, formerly national, 
now embraces 24 of the 48 states: 
the East and Middle West to the 
Mississippi, excluding Minnesota, 
northwest Wisconsin and southern 
Illinois, and the Southeast, except 
Alabama and Mississippi. Then, 
baby food distribution jumps to Cal- 
ifornia, supplied by the new San 
Jose plant. 

One of these days Beech-Nut may 
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distribute food nationally again. But 
it is primarily concerned with con- 
centrations of people. 

Long trailing Wrigley, for whose 
products the American people now 
spend about half of their $250 
million annually for chewing gum, it 
is neck-and-neck with American 
Chicle for second place. But Beech- 
Nut’s per capita gum _ business is 
higher than before the war. It seeks 
to extend gum distribution to one 
and one-half million stores. 

Chewing gum remains one of the 
few things a nickel will buy. Beech- 
Nut gum is packed 20 packages to 
the box, for which the jobber pays 
55 cents and which he usually sells 
for 65. Thus, at 5 cents a box, the 
retailer gets a profit of nearly 50%. 

Beech-Nut does not dictate resale 
prices. Its products are not fair 
traded. And since before the war it 
has not given “advertising allow- 
ances.” 

Also, Beech-Nut makes no “sec- 
ond” brands, nor packs for private 
labels. Everything it makes is its 
own and its best. 

But several executives pointed out 
that it is not a “luxury” or “spec- 
ialty” operation. Although the coffee 
may be several cents higher than 
some others, the other products all 
are priced “competitively.” 

Both Arkell and Ellithorp declined 
to specify sales and advertising ex- 
penditures. In the annual reports, 
these are lumped with administrative 
and general expenses. But between 
1948 and 1949 the sum of the four 
of them rose $1.8 million, from $10.1 
to $11.9 million. And Ellithorp ad- 
mitted that $10 million goes for sales 
and advertising. Perhaps $6 million 
is for selling, including installation 
and servicing of displays, and $4 
million for advertising, including 
sampling. 

Administrative expenses are mod- 
est. 

Gum is sold under 50 and foods 
under 23 division managers. These 
73 veterans (with Beech-Nut an 
average of more than 20 years) are 
given plenty of authority in their 
territories. 

The gum department, which lost 
proportionately more salesmen to war, 
has met a larger problem in re- 
cruiting and re-training men. Gum 
salesmen operate on both wholesale 
and retail levels. Because the 9,000 
jobbers have an average of only three 
salesmen each to handle a multiplicity 
of products, one group of Beech-Nut 
men re-enforces their efforts with re- 
tailers. Often, jobbers’ salesmen get 
credit for orders taken by Beech- 
Nut men. 
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Beech-Nut gum salesmen provide 
entrée in many stores for the food 
members of the line. 

An important factor in all sales 
efforts is to see that the products are 
both adequately stocked and _ prop- 
erly displayed. With gum this means 
getting them within easy reach, 
preferably near cash registers, to 
“nick up” loose change. . . 

All salesmen are paid straight sal- 
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YOUNG CUSTOMER—With 42 items 
of baby and junior foods, Beech-Nut gets 
its customers early. This branch of the 
company's business has grown 98% in 
the last three years. A new campaign 
in women's and "baby" magazines began 
this month, through Kenyon & Eckhardt. 


aries, based on experience and produc- 
tiveness. The company conducts 
sales campaigns, but not contests. 
Quotas are set by divisions, and are 
determined by economic, competitive 
and other conditions there. 

Stafford Ellithorp has _ traveled 
with the salesmen. He intends to be 
a traveling president. Hooven, Ruby, 
West and others not only visit di- 
visions regularly but keep in close 
touch from headquarters. 

In March, for example, Ruby 
wrote food division managers that 
April would spearhead a “1950 
offensive.” Each week of April, in 


coffee, peanut butter, and baby 
foods, each division should beat its 
average week’s volume in the year; 
first quarter. 

By and large, they did. 

In a New Year’s letter, last De 
cember, Mr. Shineman recited fag. 
tors in “the continuing progress gf 
our baby food business: our regular 
calls and stock rotation program, in 
suring fresh, attractive shelf dis 
plays, with payment at shelf price 
for unsalable merchandise; liberal 
credit terms of 2%, 30 days; protec. 
tion against loss by fire and flood, and 
reasonable shipping quanitites.” 

He cited the “contribution of the 
fine group of nutritionists among 
mothers and doctors, in homes, baby 
clinics and hospitals,” and added; 
‘Not one of our competitors is en 
gaged in this activity.” 

Beech-Nut reiterates rules of cop. 
duct. The salespeople have _ their 
stake in the company’s “reputation 
for fair and honorable business deal- 
ings’ and ‘an honest product .., 
truthfully represented.” 

To baby foods’ salesmen: 

“You are an invited guest in th 
stores. Remove your coat and ha 
and place them out of the way... 
Do not smoke in stores.” 

Nor should they “clutter shopping 
aisles with merchandise or empt 
cartons. . . Any broken jars should 
be disposed of in a receptacle pro 
vided for that purpose. 

“Merchandise to be destroyel 
should be taken to the store manager. 
He can check and sign the voucher. 
. . Give him your list of items needei 
to maintain a satisfactory workin; 
stock.” 

Also, ‘‘arrange your calls so as.. 
not to service a store when this work 
is being done by one of our compet: 
tors.” 

Beech- Nut 
competitors. 

Last July, Ruby told division 
managers that, starting September 6 
the day after Labor Day, grocer— 
buyers would be “besieged by sales 
men of all types with special offer 
of all types.” He urged them # 
concentrate during August on st 
ing that “every large account . - 
discusses with us the advantages 
featuring our baby foods.” 

Some letters bring out their poi 
with historical or mythological & 
amples—such as Napoleon’s concell 
which led to Waterloo. 

Headquarters realizes that the # 
titudes of some 1,000 field people c# 
make or break Beech-Nut. To buil 
the business, it must build men. _ 

And as a factor in buildif 
morale, Clark Arkell has long 
phasized that rules—such as ™ 
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smoking in the Canajoharie offices 
and the start of the business day ar 
8:00—apply to executives, too. . . 

Beech-Nut has advertised na- 
tionally since 1911. All told it has 
employed five agencies, each of which 
in turn has handled the whole ac- 
count: Street & Finney, Inc., the 
former George L. Dyer Co., Me. Nie 
Cann-Erickson, Inc., Newell-Em- = 
Sera mett Co. (now Cunningham & “a 

Legal documents have added dignity of o~*> te Walsh), and currently Kenyon & 
appearance and legibility— when you use 7 fe, “<e Eckhardt, Inc. ‘a 
Rising Parchment. Outstanding opacity, J Sta SS | Advertising approaches have been on a 
and distinctive unglazed surface make Pa => | almost as varied as the products, one 
this parchment the first cheice of select | KEE See _1 | (“Think of the problems Ralph “ 
clientele. Your printer will suggest | “aereSS * . Foote had,’ Clark Arkell says, “in 0 
Rising Parchment for deeds, wills, contracts “7 > | trying to get anything through a ~p 
and other document forms. iy, | tough triumvirate like Bartlett Ar- | 

“oy | kell, Frank Barbour and myself!”) 

Rising Parchment | But it has stuck with some for many 

| years. Among the latter have been 
super opaque M 100% rag 6 standard envelope sizes weekly “reminder” newspaper inser- . Th 
distinguished unglazed parchment finish four weights tions tor coffee and foods. jected 
Ellithorp isn’t taking even these In 
for granted. He has formed an ad- & tionis: 
vertising committee of Hooven, Foote & pedia 
. «* and himself to weigh all Beech-Nut’s & to mc 
R campaigns, and submit joint recom- & by c 
1Isin caip ers mendations to the board. Journ 
The first fruits of their efforts B Assoc 
are a new magazine campaign for & Geria 
ASK YOUR PRINTER... HE KNOWS PAPER! | baby "foods, Hustrated by photo- & in di 
Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass graphs of “real babies,” and a car- & Journ 
toon series for coffee in newspaper. By 
| | The magazine campaign will run in & ing a 
| : Parents’ Magazine and in about 1) & fered 
“baby” magazines and The Family & foods. 


WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW...GO TO AN EXPERT! 
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A Greater Miami | Basis for Campaigns about 
childr 
Advertising campaigns are based Stil 

Market of both on past sales and on sales needs & sales | 
| and expectations. They are devel B annua 
oped for six months at a_ time. & has a 
Beech-Nut does not try to meet com- & ped fo 
petitors’ large-space “flash in_ the Th 
pan” campaigns, Foote says. But & luctan 
plans are flexible, and “a_ reserve & Clark 
fund is available for special efforts, & part j, 
as needed.” foods. 
Baby foods and coffee insertions In 
appear on different days on an “every & Pines, 
week” basis in about 175 dailies 1" & York 
SUD US: Qecees of Gectnamn | the East, Middle West and South, BF he dre 


: et a apis . except during “holiday weeks.” Thus & by toy 
Now, proof that the Miami Market so grows The Miami Herald which each series covers about 42 weeks 4 produc 
surpasses even its own expecta- today reaches an ever-increasing ; 
tions. Figures just released show number of South Florida's families year. ne ' picked 
1948 retail sales of $826,700,000 -- the solid bulk of Greater Gum advertising of late has beet said: 

° pot . M ' P | - tT 
for Miami's Gold Coast market Miami's constantly expanding | reduced. For 1949 Beech-Nut than a 
(Dade, Broward, Monroe and Palm buying power. é hlv color pages in 30 F 
Beach counties). These figures } | scheduled monthly color pages in. an 
show an average 385% increase magazines, Sunday newspaper mag & people 
over 1939 and this pace is being | zines, 90 college papers, 15 business busine: 
4 : . : . . : , _ . er | y ° ° e 
maintained and increased in ’50. Che Miami Herald papers, Negro publications, and spots As + 


And as the Miami Market goes, on 250 radio stations. his e: 
Flonda's Most 


J0tn $. KINENT, Publisher Complete Newspaper Media now being used for gu! & toa | 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, National Reps. : are eight- and 20-second singing “Vo 
A. S. GRANT, Atlonta =F) - s rs cs ° 2 " one 
Affilicted Stotions -- WQAM, WQAM-FM | spots, tour or six times a we ek, 


26 television and 176 radio stations: BR of the 
about 25 Negro newspapers, and the BB vancep 


MIAMI--An International Market 
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Negro magazines Ebony and Our | 
W orld. 

In developing Negro markets, 
Beech-Nut has at least a two-year 
start on chewing gum competitors. 
Currently it is experimenting with | | 
spot radio programs to appeal to | ! EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR 

E 
t 


Negro groups. AERO 
Maytiowe 


No advertising is now scheduled 
NATION-WIDE FURNITURE MOVERS 


for peanut butter. & : 
On occasion Beech-Nut has spon- | ! 

sored unusual public service cam- 
paigns. In 1947 it reproduced in 
newspapers the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Bill of Rights, 

|B which were among the historic docu- | | 
ments then being displayed on the . 
Freedom Train. 


. 
. 
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Arkell Sampling | . nn mes 


The Arkell sampling has been pro- | | ' \ 
jected in a lot of ways. 
€ In a. dozen cities women nutri- 
- B& tionists carry the baby food story to 
¢ & pediatricians and other doctors, and 


3 & to mothers. Their work is supported It Takes Carefully Selected Agents Like 


- BH by continuing campaigns in the 
J l of the American Medical i] e 
Pion of the American Medics! MAY ELOWER’S To Provide DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


 — Geriatrics (for doctors specializing 
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» B in diseases of old age), American | @ Your local Mayflower agent can help you better than anyone 
t- Journal of Nursing, and others. 

t. @ By mail to mothers in its market- | g1c¢ in arranging long-distance moving service for your employees. 
in ing area last year, the company of- 


0 & fered 4.5 million packages of baby 
ly B foods. It estimates that, due to in- 
f adequate or unavailable birth rec- | . . - , , 
a , | ing Service—America’s finest—but because he is a competent, well- 

ords, it could reach by mail only 


| about two-thirds of mothers of tiny 


This is not only because he offers Mayflower Long-Distance Mov- 


in in tet SE eee equipped, responsible warehouseman—a /eader in his community. 
ed B® Still, Beech-Nut already is the = . 
de I ws leader there, With two million In addition, Mayflower has equipped every agent to save both 
el & annual additions in this area, it now 


ne. | has a potential for strained and chop- | YOU and the people you are moving the maximum of time, trouble 

m- & ped foods of seven million youngsters. ; . 

he | = The executives generally were re- | 2nd work. They take the whole moving job off your hands—make 

but JB luctant to say who started what. But —_ , 

ve BH Clark Arkell admits with pride his | all the arrangements—and see that it is completed to your entire 

ts, B part in getting Beech-Nut into baby . F 

foods. . . satisfaction. Why not call your local Mayflower agent, and see how 
In 1931 he was living at Southern 

ety & Pines, N. C., commuting to New | much he can help you on your next moves! 

York almost every week. One day 

he dropped in at a grocery in a near- 


WS By toy att Brocery in ance AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY « Indianapolis 


5 4 & products were doing. The owner 


: Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents pro- 
picked up a can of baby food and pa tye 7 cg . oe points in the 
Tall said: “We : nited States and Canada. Your local Mayflower agent is 
le 7m We se I] more of this | Stuff patente listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 
0 than all your line put together. 7 ——— 
| by 


Forthwith he told the Beech-Nut 
People : “We're in the baby food 
Dusiness,”” 


OWER 


As the new generation grows older, 


‘ls early-age “sampling” will lead 


0 a lot of lifelong friendships. ) 


“y , , ” | a | — NATION-WIDE FURNITURE MOVERS 
ou know, I like my new job, canis Biceat 
‘ays J. Stafford Ellithorp Jr. “Think ' Cmcuci 


% the opportunities for sales ad- 
Yancement !? 
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MEDIA... AGENCIES... SERVICES 


National Advertisers Invest a Record 
$445,015,000 in Newspapers in 1949 


Investment by national advertis- 
ers in newspapers has climbed to an 
all-time peak of $445,015,000. This 
is recorded in “Expenditure of Na- 
tional Advertisers in Newspapers 
1949,” just issued by The Bureau of 
Advertising, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, Inc. 

According to the report, this vol- 
ume was a continuation of the sharp 
uptrend in national newspaper ad- 
vertising which began in 1946 and 
has steadily mounted to the unparal- 
leled total recorded in 1949, 

By classifications all but five of 
the 23 major groups registered gains. 
The greatest gain was shown for the 
Automotive classification at 44.8%, 
while other notable increases were 
scored by Toilet Requisites, up 
29.6%, by Alcoholic Beverages, up 
24.6%, and Tobacco, up 22.5%. The 
average percent of change for all 
classifications was a plus 14%. 

In addition to the increased in- 
vestment made by major customary 
users of newspaper space, there was 
also a substantial increase in the 
total number of national advertisers 
who spent $25,000 or more in this 
medium. In 1949 there were 1,237 
advertisers for 2,871 products or 


services as against 1,102 advertisers 
and 2,536 products or services in 
1948. 

The record of 1949 expenditures 
by individual advertisers is given in 
detail, showing both total figures by 
companies and expenditures by prod- 
ucts or brands. These company 
figures—reflecting total expenditures 
in newspapers of $25,000 or more— 
when compared with the amount the 
same companies spent in 1948 reveal 
some considerable increases, especial- 
ly among the top 100 advertisers 
(See page 56.) 

The largest dollar increase in this 
group was registered by General 
Motors Corp., which upped its news- 
paper investment by more than $9.5 
million, from $15,282,575 to $24,- 
869,072. Largest percentage of in- 
crease in the automotive field (273.- 
6%) was scored by Chrysler Corp., 
which jumped its newspaper expendi- 
ture from $2,341,585 in 1948 to 
$8,747,966 in 1949, 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., third 
largest spender in newspapers in 
1948 with $7,969,983 moved into 
number two position in 1949 with a 
51.7% increase for a _ total of 
$12,089,890. 
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COMPARABLE DATA are shown for major media shares of the national advertis- 
ing dollar, as reported by The Bureau of Advertising, American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, Inc. (For listing of top 100 advertisers, see page 56.) 


The highest percent of increase 
scored by any company on the Top 
100 list for 1949 was Wrigley with 
460.6%. In 1948 Wrigley spent 
$289,611 in newspapers versus $1. 
623,586 in 1949. 

The records of expenditures r 
ported are based on actual linage 
reports from 984 weekday news. 
papers published in 727 cities of 
10,000 population and above, with 
a combined weekday circulation of 
47,074,807 (or 91.4% of the total 
weekday circulation) and 365 Sun. 
day papers in 315 cities with a com. 
bined circulation of 43,917,643 (or 
96.3% of the total Sunday circula 
tion in the United States). 


HUGH W. HITCHCOCK, Packard 
Motor Car Co., elected a member 
of the board of directors of The 
Advertising Research Foundation, Inc. 


Hooper's New City-By-City 
Broadcast Audience Report 


C. E. Hooper, Inc., will publish 
the first edition of its ‘Monthly 
City-by-City Broadcast Audience Re 
port,” July 20. This report is char 
acterized as the Hooper firm’s at 
swer to industry needs for uniform 
broadcast audience measurements 
comparable city-by-city, program-by- 
program, radio with radio, television 
with television, and radio with tele 
vision. Its contents re-emphasize the 
firm’s observation of four months 
ago—when it suspended publication 
of Network Ratings—that currentl 
the major audience differences att 
not between network programs or be 
tween networks, but between mar 
kets. . 

Out of 100 cities on which aud: 
ence information will be furnished 
in the first year of the “City-by-Cit 
Broadcast Audience Report,” at lea* 
62 will involve radio-TV compat 
sons. An estimated 50 of these @ 
have local TV stations. The remait 
der receive TV service remotely bu! 
in significant volume. 

The records will be furnished 
a combination of tabular and graphic 
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164,000 
Electric Washers 


bought from one GRIT Advertiser 


One Washing Machine manufacturer who went after the GRIT True Small Town 
Market, has come out with the lion’s share of the business year after year. 32% 
of GRIT Families now own this one make of Washing Machine. 


GRIT sells all types of products to GRIT-Reading Families: A Radio, 63,526 bought 
by GRIT Families—a Pressure Cooker, 4 times more sales than nearest com- 
petitor—a Grocery Product, $650,000 sales volume. 


There are nearly three million GRIT readers, in 16,000 True Small Towns. These 
GRIT Families are larger and they enjoy steady income . . . a great potential 
market that you can translate into direct sales terms*. 86% GRIT Families own 
Mechanical Refrigerators, 92% own Electric Irons, 85% own Electric Washers, 54% 
own Vacuum Cleaners, 99% own Cooking Ranges, 40% own Hot Water Heaters. 


GRIT sells for its Advertisers . . . it can sell for you! 
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WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


*Ask the GRIT representative Small Town America’s Greatest Family Weekly 
for the GRIT Reader Survey —with more than 600,000 Circulation 
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form. The “Hooperatings Chart- 
book” will show all TV cities com- 
parisons this month with last, this 
year with last year, (a) of the total 
audience listening to all sets (radio 
plus TV); (b) the radio-TV share 
of the total broadcast audience. 

In the new report the information 
on radio audiences will continue in 
the detail familiar to subscribers to 
“City Hooperatings.”’ Television in- 
formation will range all the way 
from day-part (morning, afternoon, 
evening) to  period-by-period (15 
minutes) program ratings. The level 
of detail and frequency of reporting 
will be determined by the incidence 
of “television looking.” 

In addition to the previously an- 
nounced Pocket pieces for New York 
City and Los Angeles, ““TV Hooper- 
atings” will be published for 13 cities 
starting with the Summer 1950 re- 
port. They will show half hour in- 
dividual evening ratings Sunday 
through Saturday and also 15-minute 
daytime average ratings Monday 
through Friday. The cities are Balti- 
more, Washington, D. C., Chicago, 
Boston, Dayton, O., Toledo, O.., 
Cincinnati, Columbus, O., Detroit, 
Providence, R. I., Milwaukee, Wisc., 
and Cleveland. 

Solicitation of subscription to “Ex- 
panded Hooperatings Service” has 
thus far been confined to agencies 
and advertisers which have subscribed 
to “City Hooperatings,” the market- 
by-market radio audience reports 
which are currently being renamed 
“Radio Hooperatings.” 


WHBF-TV, Rock Island, Ill, new television station's executives: (left to right) 
Charles H. Harrison, production director; Leslie C. Johnson, general manager; 


Robert J. Sinnett; Forrest Cooke; Maurice Corken, general sales manager. 


Nation's 106th TV Station 
In Rock Island, Ill. 


The 106th television outlet in the 
United States, WHBF-TV, Rock 
Island, Ill., began transmitting regu- 
lar scheduled programs, Saturday, 
July 1, on Channel 4. 

The new station serves the quad- 
city area of Rock Island, Moline, 
East Moline, Ill., and Davenport, Ia. 
It is the only downstate (outside 
Chicago) TV station in Illinois. 

WHBF-TYV is housed in the Telco 
building in downtown Rock Island. 
The 482-foot TV tower and anten- 
na is the highest structure in the 
quad-city area. 


i 


SLOGANED "Make Way for a SUNSET Summer," a merchandising promotion 
developed by Sunsef Magazine, Lane Publishing Co., registered one of the 
most extensive magazine-department store tie-ups ever held on the Pacific 
Coast. The Emporium, San Francisco department store, co-operated 100%. 


Leslie C. Johnson, general man 
ager, says, “Present plans call for 
the station to operate entirely on 
film from the start. We will be on 
a Wednesday-through-Sunday sched- 
ule . . . carrying live network pro 
grams when the coast-to-coast relay 
stations are completed in October, 
1950.” 

WHBF-TY, associated with the 
Rock Island Argus, is affliated with 
three national television networks, 
American Broadcasting Co., Dv 
Mont “Television Network, and 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 


Shopping Guide Column 
for Christian Herald 


The Christian Herald magazine 
has announced the addition of a new 
editorial feature—a mail order shop 
ping guide called The Shopping 
Corner. 

Ford Stewart, publisher of the 72 
year-old magazine, says that The 
Shopping Corner will appear ever 
month, starting with September. 

According to Mr. Stewart, the 
Christian Herald for some time ha 
been a definite force in the mail orde! 
business and that about 65% of the 
advertising carried is “keyed” to d: 
rect action. 

“The Shopping Corner,” says Mr 
Stewart, “does not signal a changin 
emphasis in our sales approach. Or 
the contrary, the new shopping guide 
is only a means of assisting our reae 
ers and thereby benefiting the # 
vertiser.” 

The Christian Herald has a gua 
anteed circulation of 375,000. Eight 
percent of its families are home ow* 
ers; 45% of its readers have bee 
subscribers for three to 10 yeals 
34% for 10 years or more. 
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From Micrometers 


PAPERS 


HELP BUILD SALES 


W HETHER YOU are concerned with printing as a means 
of building sales for precision tools, a mail order business or 
any other product or service, Oxford Papers can help make 
your efforts more effective. For every paper in this nationally 
recognized. line has an established record for top-quality per- 
formance in the production of catalogues, brochures, adver- 
tising inserts, labels and direct mail. 


It Pays to Remember— and Use Oxford Papers 
(Here are a few) 


* Polar Superfine Enamel 
® Mainefiex Enamel Cover 
* Seal Enamel 


® North Star Dull 
e Engravatone Coated 
© Carrollton Vellum 


VISIT THE OXFORD EXHIBIT 
Booth 148 


GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
Chicago, September 11 to 23 


OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 
MILLS AT RUMFORD, MAINE, AND WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


= 


Nation-wide Service 
Through Oxford Paper Merchants 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Maine 
Baltimore, Md. . 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Boise, Idaho 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Cincinnati, Ohio . 


Cleveland, Ohio . 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. . 


Knoxville, Tenn. . 


Lincoln, Neb. . 
Little Rock, Ark. . 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lynchburg, Va. . 
Manchester, N. H. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. . 


Nashville, Tenn. . 


Newark, N. J. 


New Haven, Conn. . 


New York, N. Y. . 


Oakland, Calif. 
Omaha, Neb. . 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Portland, Maine 
Portland, Ore. . 
Providence, R. L. 
Richmond, Va. . 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Calif. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


San Bernardino, Calif. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


San Diego, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


San Jose, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux City, lowa 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Stockton, Calif. 
Tacoma, Wash, 
Tampa, Fla. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Washington, D.C. . 


Worcester, Mass. 


.W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
Wyant & Sons Paper Co. 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 

. .The Mudge Paper Co. 

Wilcox. Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
.Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 
.Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 

The Charlotte Paper Co. 

. Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Bradner, Smith & Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
.The Johnston Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
-The Cleveland Paper Co. 

. Scioto Paper Co. 
.Cincinnati Cordage Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co, 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
.Chope Stevens Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
.MacCollum Paper Co. 
.Jacksonville Paper Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
. Louisville Paper Co. 

. Western Newspaper Union 

. .Roach Paper Co. 

’ Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Louisville Paper Co. 

.Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 

.C, H. Robinson Co. 

. Louisville Paper Co. 

. Everglades Paper Co, 
"Allman. Christiansen Paper Co. 
Sensenbrenner Paper Co. 

. Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
. Bond-Sanders Paper Co 
.Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Ine. 
.Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
. .Baldwin Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Paper Co. 

.Atlantic Paper Co. 
Wilcox-Walter- Furlong Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-General Paper Corp. 
Brubaker Paper Co. 

. .C. H. Robinson Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
Cauthorne Paper Co. 
.Genesee Valley Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


. Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 


Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
.Inter-City Paper Co. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 
Mill Brand Papers, Inc. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Tampa Paper Co. 

.Paper Merchants, Inc. 
-Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
The Mudge Paper Co. 


. C. A. Esty Paper Co. 
” (Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 
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SUMMERTIME finds the New York Central Railroad expanding its outdoor adver- 
tising campaign. All major highways between its chief terminals will be covered. 


The magazine’s circulation is 
100% mail subscription. Seventy- 
two percent of its subscribers live 
in towns of 25,000 or under; 50% 
in towns of 5,000 or less. 


Esquire’s Apparel Arts 
on Outdoor Advertising 


When tailored to fit a men’s 
store’s specific need, character and 
merchandise, outdoor advertising can 
accomplish the major objective of 
building business. According to an 
article in the July issue of Esquire’s 
Apparel Arts, outdoor advertising is 
a best bet when properly used. 

Outdoor advertising, says the ma- 
gazine, offers these characteristics: 

“1. It has repetition value. 

‘2. It can cover a specific mar- 
ket. 

“3. It offers a plus audience over 
and above one aimed at. 

“4. Its point-of-sales position puts 
it in locations which reach people 
while they are shopping.” 

“The most efficient procedure for 
successful outdoor advertising,” the 
magazine goes on to say, “is to con- 
sult with your local outdoor ad- 
vertising experts. These companies 
will help you plan your advertising, 
work out the best plan for your 
needs and furnish advice and esti- 
mates which will keep costs down.” 

The article lists 15 Do’s and 
Don’t’s for outdoor advertising. It 
details different types of the medium 
and suggests unusual displays. 


. e 
TV Pares Movie, Radio 
e a. 

Audiences In Chicago 

Chicago is rapidly becoming a city 
ot stay-at-homes due to the influence 
of television. When they install a 
TV set, grownups go to the movies 
just one-fourth as often as they went 
before. Children miss more than half 
of their previous motion pictures. 


MERGED into Dowd, Redfield & Johnstone, Inc., are Blaker Advertising Agency, 
Inc.; Redfield-Johnstone, Inc.; John C. Dowd, Inc. Principals are (right to left) 
LeGrand L. Redfield, board chairman; John C. Dowd, president; Edmund F. 


Johnstone, executive vice-president. Autonomous branches: Boston, New York. 


These facts were discovered in a 
survey of TV viewing habits in 600 
average Chicago homes. The study 
was made recently by the Research 
Department of MacFarland, Ave- 
yard & Co., Chicago agency. 

After the purchase of a television 
set, the average decrease of attend- 
ance at movies, by families surveyed, 
amounted to 27 visits per year by 
adults and 22 by children. The sur- 


APPOINTED: (left to right) Alfred J. Scalpone, William C. Dekker, and Frederick 
Anderson, Advisory Committee, named vice-presidents of McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


vey also indicated that current tek 
vision purchases are hurting fh 
movies more than did earlier py 
chases. Those owning sets for mo 
than a year reported an average pr 
duction of adult attendance of ? 
visits per year, while those who py 
chased television sets within the pa 


year said they now make 30 |g 
movie visits per year. 


/ 


Significant for both movie prom | 
ducers and theater operators is th 
section of the survey showing the 
people still like and want movies 
still will pay for them, but prefer 
have them at home. Sixty-four pe 
cent of those interviewed said the 
would pay for movies brought inl 
their homes on a “box office” basi 


such as Phonevision, whereas 124% | 
said they would not pay, and 24% 
were undecided. 

Fifty percent of all television 

L 
co 
chi 
inc 
Pe 
she 
Cr 
Me 
hi 
ad’ 
owners said that they watched mor 
now than when their sets were new. 
An additional 30% said their view 
ing time is the same. 

In reference to radio _listening—jim 
adults reported a reduction of 55%fR de 
in the time their radio sets were on,Rpr 
compared with 75% reduction iM br 
movie attendance. De 


New Advertising Agency 
Opens In Greenwich, Cont. 


Joseph P. Moore and ‘Robert 5 
Beckham have opened a new genera 
advertising agency at 1 East Putnat 
Avenue, Greenwich, Conn., unde 
the name of Moore & Beckham, Int 


Mr. Moore was formerly vit 
president and account executive wi 
Lindsay Advertising, Inc. Mr. Bec 
ham has been a media buyer at Er 
win, Wasey & Co., Inc., and wit 
J. Walter Thompson Co. The ne 
agency has opened with seven divers 
fied accounts. 
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MERCHANDISING IMPACT 
built on Facts from Forbes 


PABLUM | PABENA 


d Mine f p eral he 
ved MIXED CEREAL Precooked DATMEAL 


FOR VARIETY IN TASTE - WITH SAME NOURISHMENT 


MECOOKED Oat 


COMPLETE. This compact, full-color mer- 
chandiser provides a wealth of information 
including actual samples of the product. 
Pennants, posters and tuck-in cards (not 
shown) also tie in with this display unit. 
Created and produced by Forbes for 
Mead Johnson & Co. in cooperation with 
C.J. LaRoche & Co., Inc., the company’s 
advertising agency. 


ere new. 
‘ir view 


listening 
of 55% 
were oi 
ction if 


IMMEDIATE. Realistic pictorials of the 
desserts and color coding guarantee 
prompt recognition of the ‘“Junket”’ 
Brand Foods packages. The ‘“‘Junket” 
Danish Dessert carton features a still-life 
painting of the product; flavor-designa- 
ons matching color photos appear on the 


lets can work for you. 


2NCY Brew “Junket” Sherbet Mix packages. Avoid that mistake! Tell your dealers to 
Cont. B Created by Jim Nash, nationally known expect a rush when you supply them 
me Signer, and lithographed by Forbes. ; 4 . 
obert i McCann-Erickson, Inc. is the advertising with merchandisers that are 
foe agency for “Junket”’ Brand Foods. impact-packed by the Facts 
pe —_ from Forbes. Results are 
am, Inf... ERSTE Help you put real enes immediate, our clients say. 
~ eich in your printed merchandising. 
rly be These facts have been accumulated from 
ive WU RB Forbes’ own experience, continuing studies FO 4 PES LITH ) GRAPH C0 
r. Beck Bind unique facilities in lithography, letter- « 
r at br bess, web gravure and die stamping under NEW YORK + CLEVELAND + BOSTON + CHICAGO + ROCHESTER 
pnd pe me toot management control. Ask the " la 
a Man from Forbes to show you how these Letwes Mearchanising lnpaci- 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 
DIRECTOR 


Top public relations man, both 
agency experience with na- 
tional accounts as well as in- 
ternal corporate — financial — 
employee, annual reports, com- 
pany publications and general 
publicity. Traveled 48 states 
with nation's business leaders. 
Former newspaperman Chicago, 
New York, D. C. and Europe. 
Familiar with all legislative and 
administrative procedures at 
Washington. Vast newspaper 
and magazine acquaintance. 
Wants position with company 
out of New York City. Excel- 
lent Refs. Box 2719, Sales Man- 
agement, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


FIELD RECRUITER 


For organization selling mutual investment 
fands through midwest, to interview and 
hire full-time commission salesmen to sell 
through local offices. Must cooperate in field 
with district managers. Must have had suc- 
cessful recent recruiting experience, but not 
necessarily in investment field. Send resume, 
photograph and detailed letter stating ex- 
perience in this type of work. Salary and 
bonus. Write: 


W. F. Morey, General Sales Manager 
Hamilton Management Corporation 
320 Boston Building 
Denver, Colorado 


WEST COAST 


Sales and merchandising executive with 
first-hand acquaintance national mar- 
kets, Desires West Coast or Western 
States opportunity to help forward 
looking company plan and execute mar- 
keting and sales development. Experi- 
ence with finest companies plus senior 
staff responsibilities in excellent man- 
agement consulting firm. Thoroughly 
acquainted western markets plus sev- 
eral years business residence New York 
City. Married, excellent health, good 
appearance, university graduate. 
Young, ~~ in thinking, located 
22 years on West Coast. rite Box 
2723, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., N.Y, C. 


Young man 31 married, with out- 
standing achievements in sales and 
public relations, seeks position of- 
fering excellent opportunity requir- 
ing executive ability. Personable, 
educated and able. Can locate any- 
where. Box 2721. Sales Management, 
486 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Mobile Demonstration Units 


Tell Chain Saw Story 


On-the-spot action demonstrates power saws in Disston’s 
expanding program. The machine shop rolls ‘cross country. 


Machine shops on wheels—travel- 
ling factory annexes with a classroom 
and circus atmosphere—are driving 
home the story of chain saws in rural 
areas throughout the eastern half of 
the United States. The caravans of 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., are 
proving so successful that the cen- 
tury-old Philadelphia company is ex- 
panding its program this summer. 

Last fall the company’s field men 
pointed out that actual demonstra- 
tions of chain saws were eagerly 
sought by farmers and woodsmen. 

What was needed, decided Disston 
management, was a competent crew 
of chain saw experts who knew their 
way around a timber stand, men 
who could take a chain saw into the 
deep woods and notch and fell a tree 
in a matter of minutes. In addition, 
the crew had to be able to move fast, 
to conduct, for instance, a two-day 
demonstration near Louisville, Ky., 
one day, then make the 400-mile 
overnight drive to Michigan for an- 
other the following day. 

For such an operation Joseph 
Thayer, Jr., head of Disston’s Chain 
Saw Service Division, designed a 
machine shop on wheels, a two-and- 
a-half ton van containing drill and 
arbor presses, saw sharpening equip- 


ment, an air compressor, a generator 
powerful enough to light a seven- 
room house, and a complete supply 
of chain saw spare parts. In effect, 
the van was to be a factory annex. 

A unit’s two-day “package” show 
consists of a day’s training session 
with the crew demonstrating proper 
chain saw maintenance to saw own- 
ers, repair and servicing operations 
to local mechanics. Audiences see 
slide films, hear a recorded message 
from company president, Jacob S$. 
Disston, Jr., and finally view a full 
color 16-mm. sound film called “The 
Woodcutter’s Dream,” showing 
chain saws in use in the Northwest 
on farms and elsewhere. 

Second day is official ‘roundup 
time with farmers, axemen, swamp- 
ers, loggers, mill operators and others 
who, receiving invitations from dedl- 
ers, turn out for an open air demon 
stration in a convenient wood lot. 
The first half of the day is spent in 
basic instruction. After lunch men: 
bers of the crowd are invited to tn 
their hands with the power saw. 
When the day’s demonstrations at 
over, say Disston officials, the crow? 
is left with a vivid picture of th 
labor and money-saving potential 0! 
chain saws. 


‘ 


HERE'S YOUR WESTERN OFFICE! 
Run by competent management consultants to 
handle your western trouble-shooting, surveys, 
research, sales, purchasing, negotiations, etc. 
Est. 1939. 

The Sales Institute 


Management Consultants 
330 Commercial Exchange Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 14, Cal. 


SOUTHERN SALES MANAGER 


Available August. Now employed Atlanta, Ga. 
Successful sales record. Unusual background; 
includes responsible market research, 
industrial engineering. Can choose and train 
men effectively. Desire permanent position. 
Six feet, 200 pounds, 39, Protestant, colles¢ 
Box 2722, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Agency: Hamilton Advertising Agency, Inc. 

Advertising Corporation of America ....80-81 
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Agency: Sidener and Van Riper, Inc. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Gary Post-Tribune 
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Agency: Erwin, Wasey & Company, Inc. 
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Agency: Lawrence |. Everling, Inc. 
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Agency: Campbell-Ewald Company, Inc. 
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Agency: Barnes-Chase Co. 
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Agency: Gardner Advertising Co. 
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Agency: Anderson, Davis & Platte, Inc 

Indianapolis News & Star .............. 9 
Agency: Sidener and Van Riper, Inc 
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McClatchy Newspapers ................ 31 
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Associates, Inc. 
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Agency: Mace Advertising Agency, Inc. 
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Agency: J. Walter Thompson i 
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Agency: J. Walter Thompson Co. 
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Oxford Paper Co. 
Agency: 
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harles W. Hoyt Company, Inc. 


Pacific Northwest Farm Trio ........ -- - 18-19 
Agency: Honig-Cooper Company 

Pittsburgh Press ......-cccesessecseees 88B 
Agency: Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 

Remington Rand, Inc. .......+-+eeeeeee 109 
Agency: Leeford Advertising Agency, Inc. 

Rising Paper Ri 6bcdeeeveneneetew cone UNO 
Agency: J. M. Mathes, Incorporated 

Rockford Consolidated Newspapers ..... 167 
Agency: Cummings, Brand & McPherson 

St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer ae evvescos 2 
Agency: Melamed-Hobbs, 

St. Petersburg Times .......-++-++>+ . 2 
Agency: Griffith Advertising “Agency 

San Francisco Chronicle .......--++«++- 83 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 

Saturday Evening Post .........-.-- - 16-17 


Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, inc. 


Seattle Times ........- iibeerense > Oe 
Agency: MacWilkins, Cole & Weber 


W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co. ......... 22 
Agency: Kirkland-White & Schell 


South Bend Tribune ......--+-+s+se0%> - 10 
Agency: Lamport, tes, Prell & Dolk, inc. 
Standard Outdoor Advertising, Inc. ..... 88A 


Agency: Walter Weir, Inc. 
Standard Rate & Data Service ......... 63 


Stein Bros. ..-ccccccceccccccececccsces 98 
Agency: The Phil Gordon Agency, Inc. 

Successful Farming ....-.- TTT 
Agency: L. E Mebivens & Co. 
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Thomas rr Pr oeer et eevee 3 
Agency: W. N. Hudson 

Troy Record Newspapers ...-.---- ° 73 

True Story ....--ceccccceececcescesees 71 


Agency: Ruthrauff 4 Ryan, Inc. 


United Board & Carton ....--++-++s+e05 64A 
Agency: Barlow Advertising Agency, Inc. 


WBT (Charlotte) 


WEE! (Boston) 


WGAR (Cleveland) ......-----+seeee0% 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 

WHO (Des Moines) ......--+-+++- 14 
Agency: Doe-Anderson Advertising Agency 

WMBD (Peoria) ....,.--eeeeeceeeecees 52 
Agency: Mace Advertising ‘Agency 

WSJS (Winston-Salem) ......-..+-+++: - 62 
Agency: Herman Halpern Advertising 

WSM (Nashville) .......-eeseeceeccees 99 
Agency: Noble-Dury and Associates, Inc. 
Wall Street Journal .......-.-seeeceee 60 


Agency: Bozell & Jacobs, ‘Inc. 
The Weekly Kenses City Star .......... 67 
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WAR SCARE ADVERTISING 


One thing we hope we won't see: Advertising that 
shouts: “Stock Up Now—Don’t Be Caught with a War 
Shortage!” 


National advertisers have a heavy responsibility in 
keeping panic buying out of our daily purchases. We 
think The General Tire & Rubber Co. moved wisely— 
and swiftly—in its advertisements declaring “There is no 
tire shortage . . . no threat of one.” 


General Tire has this to say about the situation: 
“Despite false rumors, there is no reason for anyone to be 
stampeded into buying tires through fear of rationing. 


“This statement is being made as a public service by 
The General Tire & Rubber Co. because recent news 
reports have called attention to a widespread wave of 
‘fear buying’ of tires. 


“General wants no part of that kind of business. There 
is no shortage of tires. No threat of one. Thanks to 
American research and industrial know-how, our supply 
of rubber—for tires vastly superior to pre-war—is tre- 
mendous. 


“All rubber manufacturers have plenty of tires to sell. 
So if you need tires, by all means buy them .. . Ours, or 
a competitor’s top line. . .” 


Scare advertising is most likely to crop out at the re- 
tail level. National advertisers can perform an invaluable 
public service by putting the facts before the public before 
apprehensive buying leads to panic. 


CONVENTION ORATORY: 
ALL TALK AND NO IDEAS? 


Each one of us probably can count on the fingers of 
one hand all the good speeches and speakers we've heard 
in the past 12 months. For all the conventions and meet- 
ings which most of us find necessary to attend that’s 
a pretty low score. 


During the summer lull on business meetings we might 
do a little reflecting on the quality of convention oratory. 
One of the most expensive ways to get ideas is at con- 
ventions. The cost of maintaining an executive at a con- 
vention can easily exceed the cost of all business publica- 
tions which that executive buys during the course of 
a vear. 


Executives invest hundreds of precious man-hours at- 
tending trade conventions. Is the return comparable to 
the substantial investment? In many _ instances, the 
answer is obviously no. What can be done to lift the 
effectiveness of convention speeches? Let’s take a look 
at why some types of speakers don’t generate ideas. 


The speaker forgot to include an idea: Think for a 
moment and you'll be surprised at how many of these 


speeches are made on your convention circuit. How 


120 


often have you caught yourself on the way out of t 
meeting saying to a friend, ““That was a good speech,” 
And then five minutes later trying to remember what t 
speaker really had to say. This type of speaker gets on 
the program in a variety of ways: He’s a big name¢ 
somebody likes his jokes; he has a high-pressure publici 
man, or he may be a last-minute fill-in for which we 
sympathize. 


The speaker who never spells out the principles: Hig 
talk is full of wonderful examples. You wish vou could 
jot them down. But it takes a triple-threat listener to 
write the “for instances” as he listens, and work out the 
principles, too. (Notice how the pads and pencils come 
out when the sneaker savs, ““Now here is a four-point 
program.” And then he takes them uv _ one-by-one, 
There’s a speaker whose ideas are remembered and re 
used by his listeners. He’s given them something. tan- 


gible. ) 


He rolls you in the aisles for 20 minutes: Sales execu- 
tives probably are the most appreciative audiences for 
good jokes. But after 10 minutes a typical audience 
begins to fidget and after 20 minutes thev’re re-apprais- 
ing the worth of any possible serious message the speaker 
mav have... . if he ever gets around to the talk billed 
on the program. After all, business audiences don’t ex- 
pect a business speaker to be a Bob Hope. 


“Miss Jones, take a sbeech:” This tyne is a rambler 
if there ever was one. The speaker usually reads it just 
as he’s dictated it and it sounds just like the first draft, 
which it probably is. The preamble takes up about 
two-thirds of the sneaking time before the speaker gets 
to his first idea. By that time the audience is asleep 
with eyes wide open. Would a speaker open a sales com 
versation that way? 


These are enough examples for you to recognize the 
tvpes. 


How can a speaker get some assurance in advance that 
he has an idea, that he spells out the principles, that he 
limits his jokes to a reasonable number, and that he cuts 
out the wooliness so common in the opening? 


A speaker should have a good “editor,” or perhap 
several of them. Tough ones. Subordinates seldom wil 
do. It’s a rare individual who honestly can take criticism 
from this source. He must find one or two people com 
petent to assess the worth of his talk and in a position t0 
speak candidly. But whoever an “editor” might be, he 
must be one who always keeps in mind the effect of the 
speech on the audience. The speaker is too close to the 
trees to try to pass judgment alone on his material. 


We have no doubt that conventions and meetings wil 
continue to flourish like the green bay tree, in spite 0 
an outpouring of idea-barren speeches. Americans at 
gregarious and like to assemble. Most business speechés 
are concerned with doing things better and at less 00 
So there is every reason for convention oratory to ® 
come more effective, too. 
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Richard Manville’s reports to 
our editors are available for 
your personal examination. 
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These Charts 
the Legion Magazine is 


by 3000000 Men! 


AN INCREASE OF 89% IN READERSHIP IN 3 YEARS 
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ADVERTISING TO MEN? 


Here are the facts to prove 
that you can get EXTRA VALUE 
for your ad dollar 


Eighty-nine percent increase in 
readership in 3 years — proved con- 
clusively by one of the most exacting 
studies ever made! That's why The 
American Legion Magazine is break- 
ing records in producing sales among 
men. 


Read W hat Happened 


By 1947, two million new subscribers 
were reading the Legion—men whose 
common interest in America and in 
their own communities had inspired 
them to join the American Legion. 
Our editors wanted to know how to 
make these men not only read but 
actually depend on the Legion Maga- 
zine and its special services. 

Thus began the most rigid and 
thorough reader preference study 
ever undertaken. No time was spent 


with “hit and run” readers. The only 
men interviewed who qualified as 
readers of an issue were those who 
had read a minimum of 25% of two 
or more major editorial features. 

On the opinion and the needs of 
these men we rebuilt the Legion 
Magazine. Editors made sweeping 
changes, revamped entire issues, 
threw out low-preference features. 
They accepted only articles with the 
highest preference quotas. 

The present Legion editorial for- 
mula took shape. Today it rigidly 
determines the selection of every- 
thing that’s published. 

That’s why the charts above tell 
such a powerful story. We believe 
you will agree, they answer once and 
for all the query “How well read is 
The American Legion Magazine?” 


Source: Richard Manville’s Editorial Reports 


Remember This When You Have Something to Sell to Men 


{000,000 MEN READ 


Developed to help you 


get more volume 


and a stronger market position 


The Chicago Tribune 


YOU don’t get the distribution and volume 
you want today if you don’t demonstrate to 
retailers that they can make more money 
on your brand than they can ona 
competitor's. Retailers are not interested 
in stocking and pushing a brand which 
their customers are not interested in buying. 


Advertising’s job, more than ever, is to sell 
the consumer before she goes to the store. 
It must work to build not just a dealer 
franchise but a consumer franchise— 
enjoyment of an important share of the 
day-to-day buying by consumers 

relatively undisturbed by competition. 


To meet the situation the Chicago Tribune 
has developed a sound procedure 

that can build a strong consumer franchise 
for your brand. Based on a first hand 
knowledge of selling at the retail level, 
the Tribune plan earns larger store 
inventories, better store displays and faster 
turnover. Through it you can cash in on 
the increasing trend towards fewer brands 
per line per store and self-service. 


Highly productive in Chicago, the plan 
can be put into operation in any market. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Consumer-Franchise Plan! 


It will win the support of your sales 

staff and distributive organization. Pointed 
for immediate sales volume, it provides 

a stable base for future expansion. 


If your salesmen are finding it tough 

to get retailers to take on or to keep your 
line, here is a way to change the situation. 
It calls for no special discounts, deals, 
premiums, or cut prices. It can give you 
the greater volume required by today’s 
higher break-even point. 


Whether you sell big units or a convenience 
product, you will want to know more 
about the consumer-franchise plan and 
how it works. It is a method that will 
interest executives who bear the 
responsibility of getting immediate sales 
and those concerned with long-range 
planning to assure continued company 
growth and profit. 


A Tribune representative will be glad to tell 
you how you can use the consumer- 
franchise plan to get greater volume and 
a larger percentage of consumer buying. 
Ask him to call. Do it now while the 
matter is fresh in your mind. 
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